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THERE are some glad today that they said kindly and appre- 
ciative words of this good man and his work a year ago, or five 
years ago, as may be, when they brought some joy to the aged 
soul living in memories, not saving all their grateful wreaths to 
decorate unsensing clay. But for its own self-respect American 
education must pause in its unresting eagerness of progress and 
stand with bared head by the tomb of its fallen patriarch. For 
whatsoever things are true and lovely and of good report in our 
schools, he thought on those things, and we must think of them 
and of him together always. 

To fall on the hard fought field, that is a glorious end; to 
linger on until our very victories are forgotten and the gar- 
nered years weight us too heavily for new emprise, that is the 
pathetic ending to life’s drama. Horace Mann had the glorious 
end, dead on the field of battle, and he became long since the 
legendary hero of our American schools. Henry Barnard, his 
comrade in many a good cause, no less devoted, no whit less 
courageous, lingered as the shadows slowly gathered and saw a 
new generation of leadership who knew him not. Yet none, I 
am sure, that saw that venerable and majestic figure of the past 
at the World’s Congress in Chicago, missed a thrill of wonder, 
and of pride, too, that they served in the same army. 

Because Henry Barnard did one thing so well that it can 
never be bettered, we shall probably forget more and more, as 
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we have already so much forgotten, that he did many things 
well enough to make his fame secure. There was so much to 
be done when he was at the front. The new world was to be 
won for enlightened liberty through the public schools and there 
was sore need of men for the winning. So he struck good 
blows for normal schools, for state organization, for national 
supervision, for sound study of educational problems, for a long 
list, indeed, of the best things in education. He saw far and he 
saw clearly, how far and how clearly they will never know who 
do not make some careful study of his forceful and varied life. 
Yet one thing he did so supremely well that for that he will 
be remembered, and it is enough. Wherever libraries of educa- 
tion are now gathered his encyclopedic journal has the place of 
honor. Whoever will found such a library must look first to 
secure a set of that great work. Because he saw so far, the 
contents of that work will not soon grow out-of-date. As it has 
been, so it will remain, the glory of our educational literature. 
The achievements of other peoples in this field will not put us to 
the blush so long as we possess that splendid monument. It 
will ever be at once the inspiration and the despair of those who 
now and hereafter labor in the field of educational journalism. 
C. H. THURBER 


EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENTS IN ENGLAND. IV. 


My last letter, published in January of this year, closed with 
hopeful prophecy. I have now to record the fulfillment—I 
should say the very partial fulfillment of those hopes. These 
naturally fall into four divisions developments in the reorgani- 
sation of the University of London, developments in the constitu- 
tion of the new Education Department established by the Secon- 
dary Education Act which came into operation on the first of 
April, further parliamentary legislation, and a new—in some 


senses a unique— movement on the part of the leaders of educa- 
tional thought in England, the attempt to follow an American 
example by establishing a Federal Educational Council with 


functions not very dissimilar to those of the National Educational 
Association of the United States of America. 

The reconstituted University of London has at length taken 
up its abode in the buildings of the Imperial Institute at South 
Kensington. Practically the whole of the centre and east wing 
have been given up to university purposes, and it is not improba- 
ble that the ultimate development of the university work may at 
last oust the Institute altogether. The statutes of the commis- 
sion which has reorganized the University have also been made 
public and, all things considered, notably the enormous diversity 
of the interests to be reconciled, have given very general sat- 
isfaction. The following is a brief account of the nature and 
effect of these statutes.’ 

In the report attached by the commissioners to the statutes 
they explain that they have been unable to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Gresham University Commission in respect to 
the musical colleges and the Inns of Court, owing to the oppo- 
sition of the authorities of the Royal College and Royal Acad- 
emy of Music on the one hand and of the Council of Legal Edu- 
cation on the other. Two new faculties are created: (1) 


? For a fuller account see the Journal of Education ( England ) for April 1900, 
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Engineering, (2) Economics and political Science (including 
commerce and industry). There will be no distinct degrees in 
these subjects, but the ordinary science degrees will be endorsed 
with a certificate of success in one or both of the new subjects. 
Pedagogy, in spite of considerable agitation and a deputation to 
the commissioners is “left out in the cold” and no training col- 
lege is recognized as a school of the University. The commis- 
sioners did not think pedagogy worthy to rank as a faculty, and 
declined to reconsider their decision on the ground that there 
was not enough “steam” behind the agitation for such a faculty 
—a typical British reason for shirking reform. However, a 
board of studies is recommended for the theory, practice, and 
history of education, and a hope is entertained that the Univer- 
sity will, at some future time, be enabled to establish courses 
of lectures and create a professorship. With regard to the 
large funds which will be required, the Commission make an 
appeal to Parliament, the municipal authorities of London, and 
private munificence. Of the last there is little chance unless the 
state and the municipalities lay the foundations. It is therefore 
gratifying to be able to record that the Technical Education 
Board of the London County Council has endowed each of the 
new faculties with £2,500 per annum. The London County 
Council has presented a site in Clare Market worth £14,000, and 
on this site a building for the new school of Economics is being 
erected at a cost of another £14,000 to be defrayed by Mr. 
Passmore Edwards, the well-known donor of so many free 
libraries. I believe that the London Chamber of Commerce is 
also going to endow the same school, which is thus in a fair way 
of being handsomely inaugurated. But, better still, the Techni- 
cal Education Board is, I understand, prepared to set aside 
42,000 per annum towards the establishment of a great training 
college in London, if the University can prepare a suitable 
scheme for such a department. A good beginning in the way of 
endowment has then been made. 

I pass now to the statutes themselves. *The new Senate will 
consist of fifty-six members—the chancellor and chairman of 
Convocation, four nominees of the Crown, sixteen members 
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elected by Convocation, eighteen by various London colleges 
and institutions, and sixteen by the members of the respec- 
tive faculties. The appointment is for four years, but of the 
members first appointed twenty-one will vacate their office at 
the end of two years. Various statutes regulate the functions 
of the Senate. It will form three standing committees :— (1) 
The Academic Council, (2) The Council for External Students, 
(3) the Extension of University Teaching Board. Each of these 
will have a salaried secretary or registrar, and the Senate has 
power to appoint a principal of the University—a permissive 
clause of which it is likely to avail itself forthwith. The Acade- 
mic Council will control the admission of institutions as schools 
of the University, appointment of professors, allocation of salar- 
ies and grants, recognition of university teachers, and the regu- 
lation of courses of study forinternal students. The Council for 
External Students will have as their chief duty ‘the equalisation 
as far as possible of the standards of knowledge and attainments 
prescribed for the degrees conferred upon internal and external 
students respectively.” This being also a duty of the Academic 
Council, conflicting recommendations are probable. The third 
board has been established principally to take over the functions 
of the London Society for University Extension and, curiously 
enough, the inspection and examination of schools is to be con- 
trolled by this board. A faculty is defined as “‘a body of per- 
sons charged with the teaching of a body of subjects in the 
University.” There are eight such faculties. The practical 
result of this provision will be to place in the hands of the Lon- 
don teachers the drawing up of the syllabuses and, to a great 
extent, the conduct of the University examinations. Twenty-four 
schools of the University (University College and King’s College 
being the chief) are named and the Senate has power to add 
others and remove any one of them under certain conditions. 
All are open to visitation. University teachers may be 
‘appointed ” or “recognized.” The former await the advent of 
funds, the list of the latter fills thirty pages of the regulations. 
Thirty-two boards of study are enumerated, their numbers and 
constitution being largely left to the discretion of the Senate, but 
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the latter is to be such that the Senate will be able to avail itself 
of the advice of schoolmasters and private teachers not directly 
connected with the University, though interested in its examina- 
tions. The entire remodelling of the Matriculation examination 
is likely to be one of the first reforms undertaken. The Univer- 
sity will either establish something like an abiturtenten examen for 
schools, or the matriculation test imposed on its students by each 
school of the University will be accepted by the Senate. ‘The 
Senate may also make arrangements to hold any Intermediate 
examination (which is next above Matriculation), or some part 
thereof, for the students of any school of the University jointly 
with the governing body of such school’”’—something after the 
fashion of the German system, where the government inspector 
acts as assessor to the Gymnasium professors for the Leaving 
Examination. Elaborate provisions are made for securing an 
equality in the standard of attainment for degrees taken by 
internal and external study, the degrees being the same for both. 
Finally the present situation and future effects of the statutes 
are thus ably summed up by the Journal of Education. 

A Teaching University for London, as the term is understood at Berlin or 
Glasgow, is still in the womb of the future; but the seed has been planted, 
and a first attempt has been made to codrdinate and concentrate the existing 
institutions for higher education. We have not yet a university which 
teaches, but we have a university which recognises teaching as something 
distinct from examination, and in the government and direction of which 
teachers form the dominant factor. The Association for promoting a teach- 
ing university for London has, after sixteen years of what at times seemed a 
hopeless struggle, gained a first victory; though it still remains to occupy 
and administrate the province it has won. 

It only remains to add that the new Senate will be elected on 
the 9th of October, before this article appears, and its first meet- 
ing will probably take place towards the end of that month. 

A very few lines will suffice to chronicle the developments 
in the reconstitution of the Education Department. Practically 
speaking the old cards have been shuffled and re-dealt. The 
old permanent officials have been reappointed under new titles 
and no new blood whatever has been introduced. Sir George 
Kekewich, the Secretary of the old Education Department, 
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becomes the permanent principal secretary of the new depart- 
ment. There were to have been three principal assistant secre- 
taries of equal rank, one for primary, one for secondary, and 
one for technical education. Mr. John White has been appointed 
principal assistant secretary for primary education, but by a sin- 
gular arrangement, which amounts practically to a breach of 
faith with Parliament, secondary and technical education have 
both been placed under the charge of one principal assistant 
secretary, Sir William Abney; and the Hon. W. N. Bruce, who 
is responsible for the secondary element, and should by the 
original tripartite scheme have had equal rank with the principal 
assistant secretaries for primary and for technical education, is, 
theoretically at least, placed under Sir William Abney. What 
makes the matter more ludicrous is that Sir William Abney has 
made his reputation as director of science in the late Science and 
Art Department, and has everything to learn in the matter of sec- 
ondary education. If this fact should cause him to give a free 
hand to Mr. Bruce, an excellent man for his post as most people 
agree, all may yet be well, though the absurdity of conception in 
the new plan and the insult to secondary education remain. The 
interrelation of these chief officials has been thus set forth in a 
sort of genealogical tree. 


Permanent Principal Secretary . 
Sir George Kekewich 
| 


| | 
Principal Assistant Secretary Principal Assistant Secretary 


Jor Elementary Education Jor Secondary Education 
Mr. John White Sir William Abney 


| | 
Assistant Secretary Assistant Secretary 


“Literary Side” Sor Technology 

The Hon. W.N. Bruce Mr.G.R. Redgrave 
Thus secondary education, the reorganisation of which has 
been at once the object and the motive force of the recent agi- 
tation and consequent reorganization of the Education Depart- 
ment is really placed in an inferior position to elementary 
education and on a par with technology, which is really a side 
issue of all branches of education. 


| 
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A more important development under this head is this consti- 
tution of the Consultative Committee provided for by the 1899 
Act. A mere citation of names would convey little information 
to American readers, who would not perhaps recognise more 
than a moiety of them. I will therefore amplify the names with 
the statement of the interests which they may reasonably be taken 
to represent. The Right Hon. A. H. D. Acland (Vice President 
of the Committee of the Privy Council on Education in the last 
Liberal administration, who became so distinguished in connection 
with the Royal Commission on Secondary Education) ; the Right 
Hon. Sir W. Hart Dyke, Bart., M.P., and Henry Hobhouse,’ 
M.P., represent the government official element; Sir W. R. 
Anson, Bart., M.P., Sir Richard C. Jebb," M.P., the university 
literary element; Professor Henry Armstrong, technical edu- 
cation; Mrs. Sophie Bryant," D.Sc., girls’ endowed literary 
schools; Sir Michael Foster, K.C.B., M.P., university and scien- 
tific education; James Gow, Litt.D., schools represented on the 
Headmasters’ Conference and Incorporated Association of Head 
Masters; Ernest Gray, M.A., M.P., state-aided elementary 
schools; A. C. Humphreys-Owen, M.P., Wells County Council 


and intermediate literary education; Rev. Canon the Hon. E. 
Lyttelton,’ literary schools represented on the Headmasters’ 
Conference; Very Rev. E. E. Maclure,’ D.D., elementary schools 


and School Board administration; Miss Lydia Manley, women 
elementary teachers’ training; Venerable E. G. Sandford, 
Church of England voluntary schools; Mrs. E. M. Sidgwick,* 
women’s university education ; Professor B. C. A. Windle, M.D., 
Roman Catholic, university scientific and technical education ; 
Rev. D. J. Waller, D.D., nonconformist denominational schools. 

Many defects have been noted in this apparently representa- 
tive committee. For example, only three of its members can be 
said to have had any real experience in the administration of 
secondary schools— Mrs. Bryant, Dr. Gow, and Canon Lyttel- 
ton. The unendowed schools—a vast majority —are not repre- 
sented. ‘‘The committee is representative so far as institutions 
and professional bodies are concerned, but it is singularly 


* These six were members of the late Royal Commission on Secondary Education. 
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deficient in persons who are familiar with the educational methods 
and systems of various countries, and are therefore able to 
take a broad view of educational responsibilities. The Commit- 
tee does not include a single person who has devoted close 
attention to education as a whole.’’? In a word, there are no 
educational experts in the pedagogic sense upon the Committee. 
This omission is on all fours with the neglect of pedagogy in the 
re-constitution of the University of London. John Bull cannot 
understand that education is a science. He knows it only as a 
political weapon, and therefore this Committee represents, not 
education, but sectional educational interests, which must be 
conciliated. Whether the Consultative Committee will ever be 
consulted— the consultation is permissive, not compulsory—the 
gods only know; but one important piece of work is imposed 
on them by the Act, z. ¢., the making of a register of qualified 
teachers, and that, no doubt, it will shortly undertake. 

As regards parliamentary legislation, the Government did 
actually introduce their promised supplementary Secondary 
Education Bill for dealing with the establishment of local 
authorities, the real crux of the whole question of reorganiza- 
tion. But, as the bill was among those abandoned when the 
pressure at the end of the last parliamentary session became 
acute, and, as the present Government itself is now appealing 
to the country upon a dissolution of Parliament, it seems futile 
to waste comment upon a measure which is hopelessly dead. 
Even if the present Government is returned to power, it is 
inconceivable that the measure can be revived in anything 
like its late form. If by any chance a Liberal administration 
should be established, a bill of a totally different colour may 
be expected. When therefore we have a living bill, I will 
return to discuss it. 


I pass now to what is in conception and may ultimately prove 
in realisation a far more important educational departure than 
any for which the present Government can claim credit. More 


anglicano it is both in conception and execution the result of a vol- 
untary effort and enterprise. In describing it I cannot do better 


* School World, August 1900. 
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than reproduce, with some necessary modification, my notes in 
the July number of the Educational Review (England). 


June 30 will be marked by two notable events in the history of English 
education. In the Zizmes appeared at last the names of the members of the 
long talked of Consultative Committee, from which so much has been hoped 
and, we fear, so little will be realised. The same morning there gathered in 
the lecture hall of the College of Preceptors a body of educationists as 
remarkable for the unostentatious simplicity of their proceedings as the deep 
significance of their action. The appointment of the Consultative Committee 
is an incident of departmental development. The meeting of the conference 
held in the College of Preceptors, if all that is hoped of it comes to pass, may 
become a historic landmark. There have been many conferences of English 
educationists, annual and special: but they have all met for specific pur- 
poses and temporary aims. The conference on Saturday met to establish a 
permanent Federal Educational Council, with no specific temporary aim, as 
a standing institution to deal with current events year after year. But, what 
is even more remarkable, in the forefront of its programme the conference 
sets a high aim and a very broad purpose. It did not meet to air the griev- 
ances of headmasters, or assistant mistresses, or technical education boards, 
or any form of sectional interest in education or that which passes under the 
name of education. Nor did it meet to utter, like former conferences, any 
counterblast to the feeble proposals, or pass any censure upon the broken 
pledges of any particular minister or any particular government. But it met, 
as was happily put by one of the speakers, to establish a representative 
Council of educationists who would hold a watching brief for English educa- 
tion and, further, see that the famous allegoric cat, upon whose motions the 
weak-kneed among human kind are always waiting, when it does jump, does 
not, as cats mostly do, jump in the dark. To your regular educational 
caucus-monger, such a Council savours wholly of philanthropic weakness and 
unpractical idealism. But to the enlightened observer of those subter- 
superficial currents which, flowing unseen, change the whole temperature of 
the sea of human affairs, the meeting to establish such a Council tells a 
remarkable tale. It means first that the leaders of educational thought in all 
departments of education —and the conference was mainly composed of such 
leaders drawn from all grades of educational effort — have begun to perceive 
that, in its broader issues and broader aspects, education is one and indivisi- 
ble. While local interests and local aims must be watched and furthered by 
localised associations, there are broader issues and broader aims, national 

and imperial in their scope and bearing, which can only be watched and 
furthered by a national association of a federal nature. Much virtue lies in 
this word “federal,” and an attempt to eliminate it from the title of the pro- 
posed Council was rightly defeated by the votes of the assembled education- 
ists. For it carries with it the suggestion of educational home rule. It 
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guarantees individual freedom to existing associations and calls upon them to 
unite merely for national purposes. But this conference shows further that 
the leaders of educational thought perceive the need of some association 
which will separate the ideal and unselfish elements of local effort and con- 
centrate them in a higher association —-a second chamber, as one speaker 
well described it— which should busy itself mainly with the elevation of the 
educational concept and the strengthening of the educational aim. These 
two perceptions, the existence of broader issues than those controlled by 
localised effort and the need of separating from such effort an unselfish 
core of national idealism, mark the speedy ripening of a national desire for 
an educational standard, an educational concept, which is not merely the 
concept of the headmaster, or the assistant master, or the elementary teacher, 
or the college professor, or the university don, however eminent each of these 
important and, in his sphere, indispensable exponents of education may be. 
The ripening of this desire and its expression in a gathering composed almost 
entirely of educationists of high standing and accepted authority for the 
express purpose of furthering the solidarity of English education, whether it 
fails of its object or not, must be a historic landmark —a turning-point 
whence must surely follow developments of the greatest national importance. 

The motive of the conference was thus stated in the circular letter of 
invitation : ‘“ Believing that the time has come when it is both expedient and 
necessary to unite in some permanent form the efforts being made in the 
direction of educational development and adjustment, without interfering in 
any way with the liberty of action of the various educational bodies and insti- 
tutions, we earnestly request your attendance and council at a conference of 
representative educationists The object of the conference is to con- 
sider the feasibility of establishing a permanant Federal Educational Coun- 
cil, consisting of accredited representatives of all forms of educational effort, 
for the purpose of expressing the united opinion of the country in public reso- 
lutions and of pressing such resolutions upon the attention of all authorities 
responsible for the conduct of education. While we invite you as a repre- 
sentative educationist, your attendance at the conference will in no way com- 
mit you except in your personal capacity as one desirous of furthering the 
movement towards the solidarity of English educational effort.’’ To this 
invitation were attached the following representative signatures — Dorothea 
Beale, H. Courthope Bowen, Sophie Bryant, Elsie Day, H. W. Eve, Wm. 
Garnett, H. Frank Heath, J. Lewis Payton, A. T. Pollard, G. H. Rendall, 
Francis Storr, Foster Watson, J. H. Yoxall, in addition to that of the honor- 
ary secretary of the convening committee. The extreme diversity of the 
educational occupations indicated by these signatures gave the keynote to 
the conference — unity of principle with diversity of interests. Here we have 
headmasters, headmistresses, a secretary of a technical education board, a 
university registrar, an editor, a professor of education, and a member of par- 
liament who acts as secretary to a large association of primary teachers. But, 
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with the diverse interests necessarily attaching to their own pursuits, they 
unite the interests of the educationist gva educationist, and as such they 
signed the invitation. Attached to the letter they sent out five important 
resolutions which were afterwards submitted to the conference. In the 
unavoidable absence of the headmaster of the Charterhouse School, the first 
resolution was proposed by the Bishop of Hereford, formerly, as all the world 
knows, the head of Rugby School, and seconded by Mr. J. H. Yoxall, M.P., 
the Secretary of the National Union of Teachers. It ran as follows —I. 
“That, in the opinion of this conference, it is desirable to establish some per- 
manent Council which will be able to speak on behalf of organisations identi- 
fied with educational effort in this country and yet in no way interfere with 
existing agencies and efforts.” A not unfriendly attempt to amend the latter 
part of the resolution having failed, it was put and carried mem.con. The 
second resolution—II. ‘‘ That, in order to elicit and formulate the opinion of 
such organisations in respect of the broader issues without interference with 
special points of view, it is desirable that such a Council should consist 
mainly of accredited representatives of existing educational bodies,” was pro- 
posed by Mr. Storr, the editor of the Journal of Education, and seconded by 
Miss Day, the President of the Head Mistresses’ Association. This was also 
carried mem.con. The third resolution was to have been proposed by Dr. 
Garnett, the Secretary of the Technical Education Board of the London 
County Council, and seconded by Dr. Heath, the Assistant Registrar of the 
University of London. Both, however, were unable to stay until the third 
resolution was reached. It was therefore proposed by Dr. Hill, the Master 
of Downing College, Cambridge, and was seconded by Dr. Roberts, the Sec- 
retary of the Cambridge University Extension Society. It foreshadowed the 
constitution of the proposed Council, and ran as follows—III. ‘That the 
Federal Educational Council be constituted as follows: (a) Representa- 
tives, in no case exceeding two, shall be appointed by each of the bodies 
named on a list to be subsequently prepared by the Organising Committee. 
(4) The Council shall meet not less than twice a year, and may meet when- 
ever it shall seem desirable to the Chairman of the Council to summon it. 
(c) At its first ordinary meeting in each year the Council shall elect a Stand- 
ing Committee. (d) The duties of the Standing Committee shall be (i.) to 
consider such questions as may come up in the intervals between the meet- 
ings of the Federal Council and report to it; and (ii.) if so instructed by the 
Council, to carry out in the intervals between its meetings such of its resolu- 
tions as may require to be promptly dealt with. (¢) The Council and its 
Standing Committee shall be composed of both men and women.” An 
amendment, to add to clause (a) the words “and the Council so formed shall 
have power to co-opt additional members, provided they do not exceed one 
fifth of the whole,” was accepted by the Convening Committee, and the five 
clauses were then severally put and carried mem. con. The fourth resolution 
was proposed by Mr. J. L. Paton, Headmaster of University College School, 
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and seconded by Mr. Foster Watson, Professor of Education at the University 
College of Wales, Aberystwyth. Certain ambiguities have been rectified by 
the acceptance of amendments, it was passed in this form—IV. ‘That the 
discussion of the Federal Educational Council shall be public and that all 
resolutions adopted by it shall be published.” There was a small opposition 
minority, who desired to amend the resolution so as to render possible occa- 
sional sittings 7 camera. ‘The originators of the scheme firmly and rightly 
set their face against all such proposals. The fifth resolution, proposed by 
Mrs. Bryant, Head Mistress of the North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
and seconded by Mr. H. Courthope Bowen, Chairman of the Froebel Union, 
was formal in nature and followed almost as a necessary corollary. It was 
passed mem. con. and ran as follows—V. ‘“ That a committee of twenty-five, 
with power to co-opt five others, be formed for the following purposes: (a) 
To consider and formulate suggestions for financing the Federal Council. 
(4) To prepare a list of educational bodies to be represented on the Federal 
Council. (c) To approach and invite these bodies to appoint and send —— 
representatives each to a second Conference at an approved date and place. 
(2) To formulate in detail the constisution of the Federal Educational Coun- 
cil to be submitted for ratification to this second Conference.” And here we 
may note that all the proposers and seconders acted in their personal 
capacity only and in no way represented the various institutions in connec- 
tion with which they hold office. We have mentioned their occupations 
merely for the information of the general reader to whom the names may not 
be familiar. 

These resolutions having been successfully carried, the following ladies 
and gentlemen were nominated, in accordance with Resolution V, to act as 
an organizing committee: Mrs. Bryant, Miss Burstall, Miss A. J. Cooper, 
Miss Day, Mr. H. W. Eve, Mr. Garrod, Rev. Principal Gurney, Dr. H. F. 
Heath, Dr. Alexander Hill, Mr. W. K. Hill (Hon. Sec. of the Convening 
Committee), Dr. Keating, Dr. Keynes, Dr. Kimmins, Canon Lyttelton, Mr. 
Macan, Miss Maitland, Principal Lloyd Morgan, Mr. J. L. Paton, Dr. Roberts, 
Rev. Dr. Selwyn, Mr. F. Storr, Professor Foster Watson, Dr. Wilkins, Miss 
Alice Woods, Mr. J. H. Yoxall, M.P. This Committee has power to co-opt 
five other members, 

The Conference was opened by a comprehensive but concise exposition 
of the principles underlying the proposed resolutions. The Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Convening Committee, who expounded these principles, explained 
that the views taken were gathered not only from individual committee mem- 
bers, but from various educationists who, being unable to attend the confer- 
ence, had accompanied their expression of approval or disapproval with a 


statement of their views concerning the movement in general. The principles 


as annunciated by the secretary were somewhat as follows: The members 
of the Federal Educational Council will unite for the consideration of broad 
issues affecting all classes of people concerned in education, but will endeavour 
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at the same time not to interfere with local and particular issues affecting only 
a portion of such people. In this statement we perceive the force and signifi- 
cance of the word “federal.’’ As the opinion desired is an expert one, only 
those who have devoted special attention to educational questions will be 
approached. Hence the members of the Council will be sought among the 
various educational associations. Some of the promoters of the Council 
interpret the word “association” in its broadest sense, thus including the 
governing bodies of universities and examining boards. Others give it a 
narrower and more conventional definition. The Council is to be a consulta- 
tive, not an executive or administrative, body—a parliament in the literal 
sense of the word. Therefore the maximum number of representatives of 
any given association is limited to two, on the theory that two can state an 
opinion as well as twenty. The principle is obviously directed against any 
swamping of the Council’s vote by any single association. The Standing 
Committee, again, which will be appointed to watch events, will not, as so 
often happens, be allowed to overshadow the Council itself. To this end it 
will have power only to report, and it cannot act without specific instructions. 
But the most important principle, one on which particular stress was laid, is 
that the proposed composition of the Council is expressly regulated with the 
object of avoiding individual attempts to control educational policy affecting 
large bodies of teachers and many diverse institutions. Breadth of view is 
only to be ensured by basing the view on wide-spread opinion. With this 
object the voice of the Council is to be made truly representative by obtain- 
ing for it the authority of a mandate given to delegates from established 
educational associations and bodies. It is not possible that these principles 
will commend themselves to all shades of educational opinion; but there can 
be no doubt that they rest on a broad basis and are inspired by a high aim. 
The secretary then proceeded to deal with the various ‘‘bogies’’ which, 
as always in the case of any attempt at reform, had started up in the path of 
the promoters. First among these was the theory that the Federal Educa- 
tional Council would clash with the Consultative Committee just appointed. 
But the Committee is necessarily small, not representative in the true sense 
of the word, and, being nominated by the Crown, must inevitably fall under 
the well-known limitations of the government official. The Council, on the 
other hand, will be large, truly representative, absolutely unofficial. and there- 
fore free. The objection that it would clash with the Jebb Committee was 
met by the hope that the Jebb Committee, so far as it still exists, would join 
hands with the proposed Standing Committee of the Council. A more seri- 
ous objection was the statement that the Council, being colossal and non- 
homogeneous, would therefore be unpractical and unworkable. True of any 
administrative or legislative body, this statement is untrue of a consultative 
body in which difference of opinion is most healthy. Again, many fear that 
such a Council would overshadow, if it did not actually override, the existing 
associations. This is improbable. The very heterogeneity of the proposed 
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Council would compel it to deal with broad issues only. The bulk of the 
present work of the associations would have to be left to them. The Council 
would have one great advantage over the associations. The latter are 
inevitably apt to be taken as representing interests. The former, because of 
its heterogeneity, must as inevitably be thrown back on general educa- 
tional principles. The differences on political questions are said to be too 
deep for compromise. But the promoters hope that there will be no question 
of compromise. The hope that, when such a question as, for example, the 
rating of local educational authorities, comes up, those most interested in it 
(the representatives of the County Councils) will speak in the Federal Educa- 
tional Council as experts among interested non-experts. Their opinion would 
be bowed to as regards principles, though it might be modified (probably 
wisely modified) as regards details through the influence of representatives 
of bodies more concerned with the educational aspect of pecuniary considera- 
tions. When finally the opinion of the Council goes forth, it will be the 
experts’ opinion enhanced by the authority and recommendation of the whole 
Council. So with other questions, in which other members of the Council 
would be in the position of experts. It has been said also that the Federal 
Educational Council could only succeed if its representation were limited to 
teaching bodies. But pedagogy and education, as the secretary said in his 
speech, are like soul and body. You cannot divorce them and live. It is 
because we do try to divorce them that our administrative bodies sometimes 
act so mechanically and our pedagogy is sometimes so much in the air. 
Finally, the secretary thus summed up the great advantages of such a 
Council. It would foster the idea of the unity of education, help to avoid the 
danger of a cast-iron departmental administration when we reconstruct our 
secondary educational system, and focus and guide the opinion of all the 
associations without unduly centring its activity in the Jersonne/ of any one of 
them. Now, when co-operation does occur, it is secured by private negotia- 
tions in which the most energetic and not necessarily the wisest may easily 
prevail over the common sense that would be found in the whole, if the whole 
could be co-ordinated in all its parts, Consequent misunderstandings and 
mistakes in policy would in future be avoided. ‘The success of such a Coun- 
cil would be of great advantage to the development of the educational as 
opposed to the merely political point of view. Even if it never passed a 
single unanimous resolution, its constituent elements—the federated associa- 
tions — would learn a vast deal from each other in the intercourse of the 
Council meetings. Many misunderstandings would be cleared up across the 
round table. Views would be broadened and liberalised. There would bea 
consequent strengthening and elevation of the educational concept and the 
educational aim of the country —not wholly without injury, doubtless, to the 
career of some existing institutions, but with great benefit to the commonweal. 


WILLIAM K. 
Lonpbon, ENG. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE TO MAKE THE STUDY OF 
PHYSICS A BETTER “TRAINING FOR POWER?”? 


WITHIN the last few years—and especially within the last 
few months—we have heard much talk about “training for 
power,” about the “development of the individual,’ about 
“democracy of studies ’’—in short, we have heard much about 
the ‘‘new education.” 

My experience is that the suggestions contained in these 
glowing generalities meet with almost universal approval. It is 
only when we come to the executive part of our work, to the 
details of programs of study, and to methods of actual instruc- 
tion that we find serious differences of opinion. And, for those 
of us who are engaged in active teaching, the really serious 
part of our work lies in the improvement of these very details 
in our own class room and laboratory. It is to some of these 
minor matters, indeed, that I invite your attention. But first, 
a word concerning the general aim of science teaching. The 
classicist makes the strongest possible defense of the high 
position which the ancient languages occupy in modern cur- 
ricula when he sends forth from his instruction men who can 
do more than understand illusions to Grecian mythology or 
explain classical references—that is to say, men who can pro- 
duce literature. And by the same standard would I judge the 
effectiveness of science teaching. In general that method is 
best under which the student develops the highest ability in 
clear and independent thinking, and under which we obtain the 
largest amount of original scientific output. 

A question which I have asked myself many times, and the 
one which I now wish to propose for discussion, is this: How 
can we alter recitations, demonstrations, and laboratory exer- 
cises so that our students may acquire more power and acquire 
it more readily? What changes can we make that will increase 

* Being a paper read before the Teachers of Physics in the Chicago High Schools, 
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the productiveness of our students as evinced by good thinking 
in other departments and in after years? What, in short, ought 
we to do that we are not now doing, in order that the mature 
man may look back to his course in physics as a source of inspi- 
ration, as work in which his judgment was trained, and work in 
which he discovered good method. 

Whether the short and simple answer which I shall give to 
the query applies to any subject other than physics, 1 cannot 
say. That it applies equally well to both college and high- 
school instruction in physics, I feel reasonably certain. 

Briefly, then, my proposal is this: that we make the presenta- 
tion of physics more elementary. Not necessarily easier, not neces- 
sarily more difficult ; but more elementary. Not necessarily more 
profound ; certainly not more superficial ; but more simple. 

May I illustrate by comparing the methods by which the 
average lad is introduced on the one hand to Latin and on the 
other hand to physics. The student who is just entering upon 
the study of classical literature does so under an instructor who, 
whatever else may be said of him, believes in the unity of his 
subject. For him Latin literature is a single subject. He is in 
essential agreement with other Latinists as to what are the 


masterpieces of Latin literature and as to what is the best 
method of approaching them. 

The same lad takes up physics, probably, under one of the 
four following types of instructors : 

He may begin with a man who thinks that physics consists 
of half a dozen different things—a man to whom physics is a 
pot-pourri of mechanics, heat, sound, light, electricity, and mag- 


netism. 

Or, secondly, the tutor may believe that physics deals with 
two subjects only—matter and energy; but in this case the 
chances are, ten to one, that this same teacher will refuse to act 
upon his professed belief when it comes to actual instruction. 
More than likely he holds that, with beginning students, physics 
must unavoidably be presented as six or more different subjects. 

Or, thirdly, the student may meet a type of teacher according 
to whose creed physics is divided into two parts ; the one being 
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theoretical and philosophical, and adapted to beginning stu- 
dents; the other being experimental, and adapted to engineers 
and investigators. This type is exemplified in a prominent east- 
ern college, where sophomore physics is presented almost entirely 
from the text-book and blackboard. 

Still a fourth type of instructor will tell the beginner that 
theoretical physics is not for the tyro; but must be postponed 
until he is well grounded in experimental facts and experimental 
methods. 

Such diversity of opinion would not be unnatural in a new 
and imperfectly developed science; but elementary physics can 
hardly be admitted to this category, since most of our laboratory 
experiments in electricity and light are more than fifty years 
old, and nearly all the others were performed more than one 
hundred years ago. Let us admit, however, that this radical 
difference of method is not an unmixed evil; the conclusion is 
still forced upon us that we, as teachers of physics, stand in 
strong contrast to teachers of the classics; and, further, that he 
who believes physics to be made up of a variety of different 
subjects must find his students in danger of acquiring a variety 
of different methods, and failing to acquire what is more valuable 
than all, namely, good method. 

It is equally certain that he who presents some five or six 
different subjects under the title of physics can never make his 
presentation either simple or elementary ; the treatment is bound 
to be complicated; it is likely to be superficial. I have seen 
courses in which the very foundation stones of the science were 
left out, either because the teacher did not happen to be inter- 
ested in them, or because, forsooth, his laboratory was not 
adapted to their illustration—valid reasons, perhaps, did not the 
whole superstructure of thermal, optical, and electrical phe- 
nomena rest upon these very stones. 

Assuming the necessary scholarship on the part of the teacher, 
I should place, then, as a first essential for an elementary pre- 
sentation of physics, a profound faith in the ynity of the subject. 

Let us for a moment return to the lad who has just taken up 
Latin. He begins with, perhaps, the omission of w from the 
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alphabet, he meets the first declension, practices on a few easy 
phrases, learns the first conjugation, passes on to the more diffi- 
cult paradigms and sentences, and finally reaches that great stone 
wall, the Latin subjunctive. He now has the key to Latin liter- 
ature; a key which he can use in later years without unlearning 
what he has already learned. He takes a new volume and finds 
that his previously acquired knowledge is here perfectly appli- 
cable; or, if he enters college, he takes up his Latin at the same 
point where he left off in the high school. 

Let us now consider the case of the boy who has just begun 
physics and has completed one year; it may be in the high 
school, it may be in college. He wishes to pursue the subject 
further. The contrast with the Latin student is painful. For 
the student of physics, nine times out of ten, finds that he has 
to begin again at the beginning and retrace all his steps ina 
different way. This unfortunate, time-wasting state of affairs 
was probably brought about by the fact that the young man was 
allowed to begin physics with vague notions concerning force 
and energy, with loose definitions of molecules and atoms— defini- 
tions, indeed, that do not define. He has been allowed to 
imagine that he understands such complex ideas as acceleration 
and momentum, when he does not have any clear grasp of the 
simpler ideas upon which they depend, viz., position, speed, and 
velocity. He has been allowed to study electrical forces and 
electrical machinery, without any clear grasp of the simplest 
principles of ordinary mechanics. He must disabuse his mind 
of the idea that he can find out anything of value concerning 
the nature of light without previously learning something of the 
nature of wave motion. These facts are typical, not universal. 
They tell us why so much work in physics has to be done a 
second time, and why the beginner thinks physics a very com- 
plicated subject. 

What I advocate is the demonstration, the adoption, and the 
constant use of a few, perhaps four or five, general experimental 
principles. It is not enough for a teacher to believe in the con- 
servation of matter and energy, or to believe that the potential 
energy of a system tends to become a minimum. It is not 
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enough even that he state these principles while considering the 
subject of mechanics. The subject of physics will become 
simple and unified only when these principles are in daily use 
throughout the study of the phenomena of hydrostatics, heat, 
capillarity, electricity, and magnetism. 

I trust I am not so visionary as to think that the whole of 
physics can be explained on these three principles alone. Nor 
am I so unmindful of the experimental foundation of physics as 
to think that we are teaching a deductive science. The few 
general principles which are to unify the study must, therefore, 
be experimentally demonstrated in such a way as to leave no 
doubts in the mind of the student regarding either their meaning 
or their validity. 

The following facts include perhaps nine tenths of all the 
phenomena ordinarily studied in the high school : 

1. The conservation of matter. 

2. The conservation of energy. 

3. The tendency of the potential energy of a system to 
become a minimum. 

4. Newton’s laws of motion. 

5. The general principles of wave motion. 

When presented in this way the subject becomes simpler the 
longer it is pursued. But when presented as different and inde- 
pendent subjects, each new one adds to the complication of the 
whole. When the work is presented as a unit, each new group 


of phenomena serves merely as an illustration of these few gen- 


eral principles. Imperfectly understood phenomena cannot be 
easily classified, and are therefore ill adapted to elementary 
training for power. Such phenomena have only informational 
value. When Davy discovered metals in potash and soda some 
Aberdeen professor remarked of him, “This ane Davy is a vera 
troublesome person in chemistry.’’ Newly discovered —and 
therefore more or less recondite—phenomena presented to 
minds not yet familiar with fundamental phenomena may prc- 
duce all the bewilderment of a new discovery, but can hardly 
confer power to make a new discovery. 

As a second essential for making physics elementary I would, 
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therefore, recommend the adoption and constant use of a few 
fundamental principles throughout the entire year’s work, 
explaining the phenomena of light, heat, sound, and electricity 
as nearly as possible in terms of these new principles. 

I pass now to a ¢hird essential, and one in which the indi- 
viduality of the teacher comes into strong prominence, namely, 
a logically consecutive presentation. That the subject-matter 
of physics should be presented in an orderly and carefully 
chosen sequence is a proposition so palpably true that I have 
never heard any one deny it. The plain facts are, however, 
that we find the most incongruous phenomena discussed on the 
same page, and topics totally unrelated—if such were possible — 
discussed in one and the same class exercise. Jumping about in 
this capricious manner can give only a shallow acquaintance 
with the facts and absolutely no training in consecutive thought, 
no “training for power.” 

Let us, then, not omit any effort to put ourselves in touch 
with the previous experience of the student, and to build upon 
this a superstructure the entire plan of which has been carefully 
drawn up before the school year opens. Let us not hide behind 
any text-book, but rise above it, and teach the subject, on some 
logical plan either of adoption or of our own invention. 

And this leads to a fourth essential for simplicity in teaching 
physics, viz.,a more profound scholarship on the part of the 
instructor. One may be ever so keen in handling students, but 
unless he can rise above the trammels of a text-book there is no 
hope for his ever making physics simple, and no hope for his 
ever making it a real training for power. 

In my own experience, I recall many chapters in physics the 
presentation of which I omitted on account of their complexity 
as I then thought. Among these subjects were elasticity, diffrac- 
tion of light, capillarity. But never a year has passed that some- 
thing of this kind has not cleared itself up, by more study on my 
part, so that now I am able to present it to my students in a vastly 
simpler and clearer way than ever before. The complexity 
which I had assigned to the subject proved later to be nothing 
but my own uncertain grasp of the subject. As a young physicist 
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at Baltimore once remarked, when asked his opinion concerning 
a certain book, ‘It is much easier to explain a matter to others 
when you understand it yourself.” Dependence upon the words 
of the text, and reckless ideas concerning molecules and atoms 
are, I fear, responsible for much of the learning that has to be 
unlearned. If this diagnosis be true, one remedy, at least, will 
occur to every one, namely, better preparation, and hence better 


pay, for the teacher. 

Fifthly, and lastly, I wish to ask whether much cannot be 
done to simplify the subject of physics by bettering the equip 
ment of our laboratories. An experimental science cannot be 
taught without experiments; and if a young man is to instruct 
himself by means of experiment, his apparatus must be capable 
of doing with certainty and with accuracy the work expected of 
it. Not only so, but this apparatus must be supplied in duplicate, 
in order that as many students as possible may work on one 
experiment at one time, thus saving a vast amount of teaching 
energy and giving the students all the benefit—too often under- 
estimated—which comes from a frank and free interchange of 
ideas concerning the problem in hand. 

From the variety of apparatus employed, from its quantitative 
character, and from its comparative permanence, we may fairly 
expect a physical laboratory to cost at least as much as any 
other two laboratories. If physics is to be taught as effectively 
as biology is taught, we must expect an outlay two or three 
times that required for biology. Is not the same statement true 
concerning the comparative cost of physics and of chemistry? 

In the matter of expense, physics enjoys an unenviable repu- 
tation. In point of difficulty for the student, it enjoys a still 
more unenviable reputation. It may-be fairly doubted whether 
these two facts are totally disconnected. 

When school boards and boards of trustees furnish better 
equipments, may we not hope to see much poor teaching by the 
teacher replaced by good teaching of the student by himself? 
For, after all, the main object of the laboratory is to make the 
student his own instructor—in short, to develop power by 
exercise. 
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In conclusion, I recapitulate by asking whether we may not 
look in the following directions for improvement in the training 
which physics offers for the cultivation of sound judgment and 
clear thinking, viz.: 

1. Can we not teach physics as one subject, rather than 
many ? 

2. Can we not vastly simplify the subject by referring all 
our explanations to a few thoroughly established experimental 
principles ? 


3. Can we not present the entire science in a more logically 
consecutive manner ? 

4. Can we not bring to bear upon it more scholarship? 

5. Can we not secure for it better material equipment ? 


Henry CREW 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Evanston 


CONCRETENESS AN ESSENTIAL IN HISTORY 
TEACHING 


One of the gravest dangers to which the teaching of history 
is subject, is that of dealing in generalities. Mere statements in a 
phrase or a sentence, taken from a text, covering a whole cycle 
of important events, are allowed to pass without expansion or 
elucidation. This is the inevitable result of covering too much 
ground in a single lesson. Not long ago an official inspector of 
schools told me that he frequently witnesses the massacre of 
from three to a dozen kings in a single half-hour recitation, or 
the whole matter of the ‘“ Revival of Learning” disposed of in 
an equal period of time. Such teaching is quite certain to be 
meaningless, or to give at best but little desirable result. And 
the stuffing of young pupils, or any pupils, with such husks of 
knowledge for a diet is one potent reason why we so frequently 
hear the complaint, ‘I can’t remember history.” The chances 
are that the individual making that complaint has been given 
nothing to remember but generalities, baseless to him, and his 
lamentation is merely evidence that his mental apparatus is 
normally constructed ; not a condition to be deplored, but rather 
a cause for rejoicing. 

When properly taught, history is no more a verbal-memory 
study than most others in the school curriculum, and by correct 
teaching such work as does fall to the memory is much lightened 
by observing psychological laws and limitations. We might 
nearly as well expect a person to be interested in and to retain 
three pages of mathematical symbols without understanding 
them, as to retain the same number of pages of the ordinary 
text in history under the same circumstances. Text-books are 
necessarily brief. As the name would imply, they suggest 
themes for elaboration. General statements taken from them, 
to be understood, must be made concrete with illustration, detail, 
and the tracing of cause to effect. Unless this is done the reci- 


tation is an exercise in empty words, meaningless and valueless. 
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Sometimes, it is true, a mere statement of a general truth, or 
a very general view of a period, is sufficient, as, for instance, 


when a new interpretation is being given to a group of facts 
gained in other connections. In such a case an elaboration is 
unnecessary, and the generalization needs but to be heard or 
read by the pupil to be grasped and made his own. But this 
condition should be carefully distinguished from summaries or 
general statements resting on an unkuown set of facts. It is 
then that it becomes necessary to elaborate, illustrate, and con- 
crete. A failure to do this will result in a wasteful use of 
energy. But if this is properly done, the summary will become, 
as it is intended to be, the sum and not the whole substance of 
the pupil’s knowledge. 

Just what is meant by making concrete the general state- 
ments of the text may best be shown by taking an actual 
example. If error is made on the side of too great detail it 
will not be, perhaps, a total loss, but may serve better to impress 
the principle I have in mind. Besides, should I, in the very 
article in which I appeal for definiteness, fail to be understood 
by writing in too general terms, I should be open to criticism. 

There is in a very respectable school text on American his- 
tory the observation that after the Revolution it was believed 
“that slavery, if let alone, would gradually die out of itself in 
the southern states.” Now, that is a very important truth in 
American history, considered from various points of view, for it 
rests on some very important conditions of the times in ques- 
tion. The thought certainly deserves elaboration. But the 
writer has heard it passed by in a high-school history class, with 
the mere repetition of the words of the book. Thus dogmatic- 
ally stated, it can mean nothing in particular, unless it appeal to 
the student as a paradox, and so perchance make an impression. 
But when made concrete, and related to its cause in the condi- 
tions of the times, it becomes a very noteworthy and memorable 
acquisition to the pupil. Moreover, a proper presentation of the 
subject will give the pupil actual training in the process of 
acquisition. Now comes the opportunity and duty of the teacher 
to use his information and the library to give meaning to the 
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summary by explaining what is beneath it. Who thought slav- 
ery would die out, and why? These questions answered, the 
statement becomes perfectly intelligible and its acquisition will 
be no mere act of memory. 

I. Who thought slavery would die out? There were explicit 
expressions of this belief in the constitutional convention, the 
journals of which should always be at hand when teaching this 
period. Ellsworth, of Connecticut, said before that body: ‘ Let 
us not intermeddle. As population increases, poor laborers will 
be so plenty as to render slaves useless. Slavery, in time, will 
not be a speck in our country.” His colleague observed ‘“ that 
the abolition of slavery seemed to be going on in the United 
States, and that the good sense of the several states would 
probably by degrees complete it.” And Pinckney, of South 
Carolina, expressed a belief that the southern states would 
probably of themselves stop the slave trade, the first step in the 
decline of slavery. Brissot de Warville, a traveler in Virginia 
in 1788, shows how Virginians felt. Observing that slave labor 
would soon give way to free labor, he writes ‘‘ they think slaves 
necessary only for the cultivation of tobacco; this culture 
declines and must decline. . . . The wise Virginians anticipate 
this revolution and begin the culture of wheat.’’ Thus, briefly, 
may one part of the idea be made concrete. 

Il. Why did they think so? Because slavery was actually 
losing its grip. Not only had most of the northern states either 
freed their slaves, or provided gradual emancipation laws, but 
forces were working in the same direction in the southern states 
as well. Conditions were about as follows: 

1. Political thought was hostile to slavery in the South as 
well as in the North. The Revolution was a struggle for the 
rights of man, and the negro shared, for a time, in the benefits 
of the struggle. From Maine to Georgia the best men realized 
the inconsistency of slave holding with the doctrines that were 
in the air. Jefferson said he trembled when he reflected that 
God is just. In 1774 representatives of the Darien district in 
Georgia called slave-holding an “unnatural practice” in the same 
spirit and at the same time that a Connecticut town meeting, 
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referring to England, declared it a “palpable absurdity so 
loudly to complain of attempts to enslave us, while we are 
actually enslaving others.” Mason, of Virginia, in 1787 called 
slavery a “nefarious traffic,” and Martin, of Delaware, said it 
was “inconsistent with the principles of the Revolution.”’ Thus 
for many years there was a very frequent expression of opinion 
that slavery was a wrong—an institution out of harmony with 
the broad doctrines of liberty on which the new republic was 
being founded. 

2. Doctrinaire enthusiasm, however, weakened when the war 
ended, and had economic advantage lain more strongly in the 
permanence and growth of slavery, the effects of political ideals 
would have been much diminished. But economic conditions 
in the South were at this time favorable for an antislavery 
movement. Slavery had proved an economic failure in the 
northern and middle regions, and this gave rise to the presump- 
tion that like failure awaited it in the South. This presumption 
rested, too, on a more material basis than mere analogy. Much 
of the southern belt was never adapted to slavery by nature nor 
by the character of its settlers, and in the rest many of the 
former advantages of the institution now failed. Back of the 
rich Atlantic coast region, comprising the western parts of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina, the eastern parts of 
Tennessee and Kentucky, and northern Georgia, is a hilly dis- 
trict, adapted only to small farming. It was devoted to this by 
its settlers, who were persons of limited means and democratic 
in spirit. In this region slavery never had gained a stronghold. 
In the other region there were no slight indications that slavery 
was losing its importance or was actually giving way to free 
labor. Rice and indigo were the staple crops on which the 
institution of slavery depended in South Carolina and Georgia. 
But both these became less profitable during and after the war. 
Formerly immense quantities of each were exported at a high 
profit. In 1770 South Carolina exported 150,529 barrels of rice 
to Great Britain, southern Europe, the West Indies, and Africa, 
at a value of ten times as many dollars. But during the war 
only small crops were raised and these were consumed at home. 
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Prices meanwhile went down, and the rice crop never again 
reached more than two thirds of what it was in 1770. Indigo 
culture suffered a like decline. It had been encouraged by 
bounties since the middle of the century and had become an 
important business. Not only did it now suffer from the war, 
but also from competition of East Indian indigo. This so lowered 
the price as to greatly reduce profits. Indeed, before Whitney’s 
cotton-gin came into use ‘“‘ complaints had been made that rice 
and indigo .... were hardly worth growing on account of 
their extremely low prices.” Thus, had not the industrial revo- 
lution made extensive cotton culture possible, the advantages of 
slave-holding in this section might soon have been outweighed 
by its disadvantages. An indication that this was being realized 
is found not only in the utterances of men, but also is seen in 
the fact that there was already a movement toward a diversifica- 
tion of crops. From South Carolina hemp and flax began to be 
exported in 1784. Of corn, which had been grown on a small 
scale for some time, 99,985 bushels were exported in 1792. 
Tobacco began to be exported in 1783. In 1785 an agricultural 
society was formed to institute experiments, offering prizes for 
a very diverse list of products. These new crops soon disap- 
peared from the list of exports after the advent of cotton, but 
their temporary appearance shows that the staple crops on which 
slavery depended had failed in those two states. 

Even more marked were the indications that slavery was los- 
ing its hold in the border states. Delaware and North Carolina 
were not staple states. In Virginia and Maryland the slave sys- 
tem was based on tobacco culture. During the war this became 
a drug on the market. After that event trade reopened with 
Great Britain, the chief market, under unfavorable conditions. 
The states could trade with the West Indies, but these needed 
no tobacco, If carried to Liverpool it must go in British bot- 
toms at high freight rates or else pay a high import duty. 
Planters got small prices out of which to pay these costs. In 
1875 “it was only after much higgling that.a hundred-weight of 
tobacco could be made to bring a guinea on the Rappahannock 
and thirty-three shillings on the James.” The crop could be 
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grown only at a loss. Asa result it began rapidly to give way 
to grain raising. One planter thus tells of this change in Mary- 
land as early as 1784: “Having changed my place of residence 
from Virginia to Maryland I entered largely into farming as well 
as making tobacco ; and in the second year sowed no less than 
three hundred and fifty-three acres of land in wheat, all in fields 
adjoining each other, besides fifty acres in buckwheat and oats, 
twelve acres in potatoes, thirty-six acres in tobacco, and two 
hundred acres in Indian corn Every considerable planter 
in the country had likewise sown large quantities of wheat.” 
For these crops slaves were less profitable than free labor, a fact 
well recognized at the time. 

3. The condition of the thought of the time is shown in more 
liberal legislation toward slavery, and in the formation of numer- 
ous abolition societies. During and after the Revolution laws 
were passed restricting or forbidding the slave trade, manumis- 
sion was made easier, and numerous slaves were freed for service 
in the war, or for other special merit, especially in Virginia. 
The most important legislation was that of Virginia, Maryland, 
and Delaware, allowing manumission by last will. Of the aboli- 
tion societies, it is well known that in 1800 a majority were 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line. The leading spirits in these 
societies were the Quakers and the Methodists. That they 
flourished as they did, and were so successful in liberating slaves 
in Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina is an indi- 
cation of the public thought of the time. 

4. Finally, the most convincing indication that slavery was 
dying was the actual liberation of slaves, and the rapid 
increase of the free-negro class—a logical result of all the fore- 
going conditions. It was said in Maryland that before the pas- 
sage of a law mentioned, ‘“‘manumission was one by one,” but 
now it ‘‘deals in hundreds; it has become a wholesale business 
in which liberty by the mass is bartered for peace of mind.” 
There were probably not more than 12,000 free negroes in all 
the slave states in 1775, but fifteen years later there were 34,000. 
Indeed, the rapid increase of this class soon became a cause for 
alarm. 
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There were, then, several good reasons why it was thought 
slavery would die out. Thus elaborated the summary statement 
in question means something, otherwise not. 

I hope it will now appear what I mean by making history 
teaching concrete. It is teaching knowledge and not the sym- 
bols for knowledge. As my purpose is purely pedagogical, I 
ask no one’s pardon for recounting familiar history; anything 
not reasonably familiar would be outside my purpose, and in 
order to exhibit an illustrative case it was necessary to be specific. 
Perhaps few teachers would have at their command the materials 
for all the above facts, though most of them can be found in the 
books with which any fit teacher of American history should be 
familiar. Perhaps not all would be necessary in any one instance. 
The case is simply illustrative. But if the teacher is properly 
trained, he will know some of the facts on which is based any his- 
torical generalization that he has to teach, will know where to find 
others, and will make use of this knowledge in elucidating the 
text, by telling, or by directing the puvils’ reading. It will be 
objected that no ordinary school course will admit of elaborat- 
ing topics thus at length. Perhaps not in all cases, but it is my 
belief that the danger of being too general and unspecific is 
immeasurably greater than that of being too detailed and con- 
crete. Fewer topics properly taught will be more educative than 
more topics half taught. It would be wiser to limit the number 
of topics attempted, selecting the vital ones, and making the 
study of each an exercise in real learning and not word-saying. 
I would apply this to any and every class of students, using 
judgment, of course, as to how much and how to teach. But I 
should deal with substance whatever the class. They will get 
more by being taught history than by talking adout history. 

HERBERT EUGENE BOLTON 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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SOME DIFFICULTIES IN TEACHING HISTORY IN A 
SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 


It is a fact that most persons who have not had experience 
in teaching history consider it one of the easiest subjects to 
teach. High-school trustees have told me that it did not mat- 
ter about the history ; anyone could manage that and it was not 
worth while to bother about getting a specialist for that subject. 
A man must be hired for high-school work specially prepared 
for the Latin, the mathematics, or the science, but history could 
be divided among the teachers as a sort of piece work. But 
my experience has been that “so many problems arise and 
demand attention; so difficult is it to hold the pupil to definite 
facts, and yet help him to see that he is studying a scene in the 
great drama of human life which has its perpetual exits and 
entrances; so hard a task is it to stimulate the imagination while 
one is seeking to cultivate the reason and judgment, that the 
highest teaching power is necessary to complete success.”’* 

The difficulties discussed in this paper are those arising from 
personal experience in a small high school. They are offered 
without a remedy for themselves, unless they make their own 
cure apparent. They are confined to the teaching of history in 
a school where the pupils are drawn from the rural districts, and 
do not apply to larger cities where the course is organized 
through all the grades and the high school, and where the 
teachers are specialists in the various departments. But in these 
schools where only two or three teachers are employed for all 
of the work there are difficulties for the teacher, especially of 
history, to overcome. Consequently the points here discussed 
are difficulties under which we are laboring and are not discussed 
from an outside standpoint. They have been discussed in various 
ways in the numerous “studies” on elementary education and 
history teaching; but the answers have not been adequate solu- 
tions for the difficulties in question. 

t History in Schools, Report of the Committee of Seven, p. 114. 
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The first difficulty is the general one of introducing young 
minds into historical study; the second, the limitations of his- 
torical material and the teacher, and third, the previous work in 
history. 

‘“‘ Perhaps the most difficult problem for the teacher is to bring 
home to the minds of the pupils how differently other people 
have looked at things.”* It is the difficulty of giving “that 
historical mindedness’’? to the students of high-school age. It 
is the problem of making the pupils conscious of that “greater 
sense of reality” 3 in referring to the past life of people. Every 
teacher of history has felt how difficult it is to carry the minds 
of pupils into past life and show them from the facts and expres- 
sions of men of other times the unfolding of human spirit and 
human institutions. The mind can hardly appreciate the time 
when what is was not, and work out the steps by which it came 
to be. The pupil at first invariably criticises past ages from their 
failures in the light of the present. The longest stride forward 
is made when the student views things from the other’s stand- 
point, and puts himself in the other’s place; when he realizes 
that men of the past were like himself, striving for various ends, 
and working under certain limitations and advantages which he 
has not. 

This difficulty is a general one and is more or less true in all 
schools, large or small. However it is likely that it is more 
apparent in the small schools than in the larger, because the 
pupils in the small schools have not had the basis for history that 
those of the larger schools have had and there is not the same 
opportunity to consult good libraries and to have teachers who 
can devote all their time to this specialty. 

And this brings me to speak of the second difficulty growing 
out of conditions in the smaller high schools, the libraries, or 
historical material, and the teacher. If a specialist*+ in the sub- 
ject of history found it difficult to get good “original material’’ 


*HART, Source Book, Introduction, p. xix. 
? Dicey, History in Schools, p. 116. 
3 University of Pennsylvania, 7ranslations and Reprints, p. 21. 


4 MARY SHELDON BARNES, Studies in Historical Method, p. 138. 
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into the hands of pupils, how much more does the teacher in the 
secondary school with a number of classes in various subjects on 
his hands find it next to impossible to get material other than 
the dry bones of the text-book into the hands of his pupils. 
The ‘‘material”’ question does not settle itself so easily as that 
plan suggested in ‘Studies in European History.”* And if one 
should attempt to follow such a bibliography as that offered by 
the University of California for high-school libraries he would 
have a great deal of heavy material on hand and about two 
thirds of it worthless, short of University courses in history. It 
is becoming an easier matter to procure material in cheap, con- 
venient form prepared especially for secondary schools, and 
text-books are being written that are of more value, so that I 
have found a partial answer to this difficulty, but it is still a diffi- 
culty. 

The teacher in the small secondary school cannot devote all 
his time to this specialty. Where is he to find time for his 
own preparation of the daily lesson if he has seven or eight 
recitations to conduct? And this is not an ideal case but an 
actuality in schools where there are from two to four teachers. 
This difficulty seems beyond solution as long as the smaller 
schools attempt to do the work adequate for entrance into the 
University. With but a limited amount of material and time, the 
teacher in the small high school must have had an exceedingly 
good preparation and must be able to present the work with- 
out being a constant student of the subject if he makes any suc- 
cess of his teaching at all. He surely cannot fill his pupils 
with the zeal of research if he has no time for research himself, 
but must spend all of his time “hearing lessons,” and his pupils 
are likely to leave school with no abiding interests in this sub- 
ject so full of inspiration. 

The third difficulty under which the teacher in the small high 
school labors is the condition of the pupils entering from the 
elementary schools. This is not meant to be a condemnation 
of all elementary school work, for in the most of cases it is 
good. The same condition may exist to some extent in the 


* FLING and CALDWELL, Studies in European History, p. 23, 24. 
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larger schools, but I think it is true toa greater degree in the 
rural high schools. The universities have forced upon the high 
schools the necessity of doing more work and of doing this 
more thoroughly, which is valuable for the pupils, but the pres- 
sure has not always exerted itself in the best direction in the 
elementary school. This may be only a local experience, but I 
suspect it is general from the statement “ An inquiry in regard 
to history in the public schools of the different states leads to 
the conclusion that the instruction at present given in this sub- 
ject leaves much to be desired.”* The pupils of whom I speak 
had only the preparation obtained from the study of the state 
series text-book in history through the seventh and eighth grades, 
and in this study the work was generally carried on with reference 
to the county examination passed at the end of the year’s work. 
A study of the questions used in these examinations reveals the 
fact that they require only the most formal memory work. 
Take a class of pupils from such a preparation into the first 
year high school and examine your material. Suppose they 
begin the course in Greek history. In the first place, they 
understand how to answer definite questions about dates, and 
can recite well as long as allowed to memorize and give the text 
word for word, but they cannot work out the topics in their own 
language. In the second place, there is no grasp of the con- 
tents of paragraphs and chapters. They have no knowledge of 
the use of books, for they have used only one heretofore. In 
the third place, there is never a beam of pleasure at the recog- 
nition of a familiar name or person or story in this long maze of 
hard names and places. It is all “Greek” tothem. Thereare 
no known interests to which to tie the threads of dull political, 
military and social affairs. Of course this is true of these 
pupils wherever you begin with them outside of their own coun- 
try’s history. The myths, the stories of heroes—of Theseus, of 
Heracles, of Socrates, of Leonidas, and of any of the personali- 
ties around whom the living interests of these times gathered 
cannot be used, for they have no knowledge of them. Conse- 
quently the Greek (or Roman or any other) history becomes 


t History in Schools, Com. of Seven, p. 158, 159. 
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the rather formal study of military, political, and constitutional 
affairs, for we have not time to go back over these stories that 
should have been learned long before. A pupil cannot do much 
with Holm’s History of Greece before he has seen some of the 
lives of Plutarch, for instance. All the interest and life are 
taken out of the work because of this absence of what should 
have been given in earlier years when the child was interested 
in this kind of thing. The content of his history can be valu- 
able only as it is filled with characters with like affections, 
motives, and thoughts as himself. 

‘‘We desire to draw so near to historical persons, scenes, or 
occasions as to stand in their presence, to so exercise the imag- 
ination as to become the eye-witness of the facts.”* But these 
persons and scenes and occasions have not been approached 
before the pupil entered the high school, and it is with the great- 
est difficulty that the teacher undertakes it in the high school. 
It is not desired that the pupils become historians in the grades, 
nor that they learn all about handling books and working out 
topics, but it does seem that we might expect them to enter 
our first year high school with a few centers of interest estab- 
lished, not only in American history, but in the general history 
of therace. It seems that they might have had some little inde- 
pendence given them in the use of the books, and that the 
work might have been begun in such a way that the high school 
could take it up and carry it on to some definiteness and depth. 

These three lines indicate the difficulties we are struggling 
with in the small high schools, especially in those of California. 


J. T. McManis 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


* McMurry, Method in Lit. and Hist., p. 71. 
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III. THE HIGH-SCHOOL PERIOD — Continued 


WHILE these movements were in progress in the domain of 
higher education, a like movement was affecting the organization 
of elementary schools. The results in this case were much more 
decisive and universal than in the case of the higher institutions. 
The early part of this century was a time when privately man- 
aged societies for the education of the poor flourished beyond 
all previous experience. Both in England and in America the 
awakening sense of the value of education to all the people 
found expression for the most part in this form of organization. 
But very slowly in England, more rapidly in our own country, 
the direct agency of the state was called in to accomplish the 
task, which the most devoted private enterprise was not equal 
to. Before the middle of the century a very general effort was 
making in this country in provide elementary education for the 
whole people in state systems of common schools. 

It was in the full swing of this movement toward direct 
public participation in educational enterprise that the high schools 
came into being. As far back as 1795, Samuel Adams, in his 
inaugural address as governor of Massachusets, had said : 

It is with satisfaction that I have observed the patriotic exertions of worthy 
citizens to establish academies in various parts of the Commonwealth. It 
discovers a zeal highly to be commended. But while it is acknowleged 
that great advantages have been derived from these institutions, perhaps 
it may be justly apprehended that multiplying them may have a tendency 
to injure the ancient and beneficial mode of education in town grammar 
schools. 

The peculiar advantage of such schools is that the poor and the rich may 
derive equal benefit from them; but none excepting the more wealthy, gen- 
erally speaking, can avail themselves of the benefits of the academies. Should 
these institutions detach the attention and influence of the wealthy from the 
generous support of the town schools, is it not to be feared that useful learning, 


*Copyright, 1897, by ELMER E. BRown. 
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ing, instruction, and social feelings in the early parts of life may cease to be 
so equally and universally disseminated as it has heretofore been ?* 

The academies, however, could offer at that time advantages 
which could hardly be found in a Latin grammar school. When 
later the towns began to establish schools which offered the 
broad and “practical” courses of study previously found only in 
the academies, new point was given to the argument in favor of 
public schools. The differentiation of public and private educa- 
tional functions proceeded more slowly in the case of the sec- 
ondary schools than in that of either the higher or the lower 
institutions. But the Dartmouth College case fixed definitely 
upon the academies the character of private institutions. They 
discharged an important public function; many of them were 
endowed with lands bestowed upon them by the state; some of 
them received direct appropriations in money from the state 
treasury; the most of them were regularly incorporated under 
state authority. But legally they were private institutions, and 
there was a growing demand for schools which should be public 
in every sense. The terms “public” and “private” became 
words to point an argument, or sometimes, it may be confessed, 
to take the place of argument. After the movement was once 
started the high schools steadily advanced and the weaker and 
less fortunate of the academies steadily declined. 

One of the best illustrations of the opposition between the 
old ideal and system and the new, may be seen in the history of 
the Free Academy of Norwich, Connecticut. The following 
sketch of the history of this institution is taken from its catalogue 
for 1894-5, the statement given in the latest issue of the cata- 
logue being too brief for the present purpose : 


The Free Academy originated in a remarkable movement of leading 
citizens for the improvement of the educational advantages of Norwich. This 
movement commenced about 1846 and culminated in 1854, when the academy 
was incorporated. The leader of the enterprise was Dr. John P. Gulliver, 
who died last year in Andover, Mass., and has left behind him an enduring 
claim to the gratitude of dwellers in Norwich in all coming generations. The 
popular movement was part of that general agitation out of which came the 


Quoted by MARTIN, Zhe evolution of the Massachusetts public school system, pp. 
128, 129. 
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high-school system, first developed by Horace Mann in Massachusetts, and 
afterward generally adopted in the United States. 

In Norwich, however, no high school was established. Instead of this, a 
body of the most influential citizens took upon their own shoulders the burden 
of providing for higher education. Amid much enthusiasm an endowment of 
$50,000 was raised, with $30,000 additional to cover the cost of the school 
building, and the academy was opened October 21, 1856, with eighty pupils. 
The school, thus auspiciously founded, grew with a healthy growth, in both 
endowment and number of pupils, during the first thirty years of its existence ; 
but the great extension of its influence and its expansion during the last ten 
years, beyond what even its founders ventured to anticipate, are chiefly due to 
the wise liberality and personal interest of Mr. William A. Slater, a graduate 
of the academy in 1875, and of Harvard University in 1881. 


A more extended account of the beginnings was given by 
Dr. Gulliver himself in his address at the dedication of the first 
Free Academy building, in October, 1856. Dr. Robert P. Keep, 
the present principal of the school, has kindly loaned me a copy 
of this address as contained in the Weekly Courier of Novem- 
ber 25, 1856. I am not aware that it is accessible in any other 
form; and its bearing upon the present subject is so intimate 
and the intrinsic interest of some portions of it so great, that I 
will present in this place somewhat extended passages from it: 


In January, 1839, a serious effort was made to effect a thorough reorgani- 
zation of the city schools. This movement took its rise in the debates of the 
Norwich Mechanic’s Association, in whose meetings the question had been 
discussed for two years, ‘Is the school fund of Connecticut, as at present used, 
an injury or a benefit to our schools?’’ The conviction became at last quite 
universal that without additional taxation of property for the support of 
schools the fund is a decided injury to the cause it was intended to promote. 
A petition was accordingly prepared, in which similar associations in Hartford 
and New Haven united; praying the legislature to grant to school districts 
the power of imposing taxes for the support of schools. 

This petition was granted in respect to the districts represented by the 
petitioners. Thereupon a report was presented by the Rev. Mr. Paddock 
and Mr. Francis A. Perkins to the school society recommending the union of 
the three central districts of the city and the establishment in them of a 
graded system of schools, with a high school at its head. This plan was, 
after some discussion, adopted without a dissenting voice. Certain individ- 
uals were, however, dissatisfied with this result, and in September of the 
same year they succeeded in procuring a reconsideration of the former vote, 
and the project was for that time abandoned. 
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An interesting reference is made to the struggle, carried 
on in mass meetings and at the polls, between the advocates and 
the opponents of the high school. The address then continues: 


This was the soil into which the seed was cast from which grew the grand 
enterprise whose successful beginning we celebrate today. In the midst of 
the struggle a gentleman, since a large donor to the institution, declared, 
more in jest than in earnest, ‘These men talk about a high school! I would 
not take one for a gift if it is to be managed by such assemblages as we 
have lately had at the Town Hall. I am in favor of an endowed school and 
would give $5000 toward one.” This chance remark suggested the idea of 
this institution ; and led to a series of inquiries and investigations which were 
continued for two years. The first question was, Are public high schools, sup- 
ported by taxation, in all respects successful? the second, Would endowed 
free schools remedy their defects? the third, On what plan should endowed 
schools be conducted in order to insure .uccess? On these points, either by 
correspondence or by personal interviews, a large number of the leading 
educators of the country were consulted. It was ascertained that in all quarters 
apprehension was beginning to be felt in regard to the working of our higher 
public schools. The lower schools up to the grade of the grammar school were 
well sustained. Men were to be found in all our communities who had been 
themselves educated up to that point, and understood, practically, the impor- 
tance of such schools, in sufficient numbers to control popular sentiment, and 
secure for them ample appropriations and steady support. But the studies 
of the high school, Algebra, Geometry, Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Ancient 
History, Latin, Greek, French and German, were a perfect “terra incognita” 
to the great mass of the people. While the High School was a new thing 
and while a few enlightened citizens had the control of it, in numerous 
instances it was carried to a high state of perfection. But after a time the 
burden of taxation would begin to be felt. Men would discuss the high sala- 
ries paid to the accomplished teachers which such schools demand, and 
would ask, ‘‘To what purpose is this waste?’ Demagogues, keen-scented 
as wolves, would snuff the prey. ‘‘What do we want of a High School to 
teach rich men’s children?” they would shout. “It is a shame to tax the 
poor man to pay a man $1800 to teach children to make x’s and pothooks 
and gabble parler-vous.” The work would go bravely on; and on election 
day, amid great excitement, a new school committee would be chosen, in 
favor of retrenchment and popular rights. In a single day the fruit of years 
of labor would be destroyed. Such occurrences, it was ascertained, had 
already become sufficiently numerous to excite alarm among the most intelli- 
gent friends of education. Even in communities where the high school had 
been uniformly prosperous, it appeared that the same influence was at work 
and awakened constant apprehension. The proposal to establish an endowed 
high school was regarded with great favor, and a uniform opinion was 
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expressed that, properly managed, it would supply all the defects in the public 
high school. Indeed the plan, though generally regarded as impracticable, 
was hailed with enthusiasm, as at least a theoretical solution of a very perplex- 
ing problem. The next point was to ascertain the principles which should 
form the basis of such an enterprise. The Putnam School, at Newburyport, 
seemed to furnish the best model for imitation. This school had received an 
endowment of $50,000, from Oliver Putnam, Esq., of Newbury, and was then 
in successful operation, extending a most beneficent influence over a wide 
circle of common schools in eastern Massachusetts. One unfortunate error had, 
however, been committed by its founders, in assigning the election of the trus- 
tees to the town. A noted political leader, taking advantage of this circum- 
stance, persuaded the people that Mr. Putnam’s design in founding the 
school, was not so much to raise the standard of education, as to relieve the 
burden of taxation, and proposed that the school should be made a substitute 
for one of the public schools of the town. There is great danger that the 
benevolent design of Mr. Putnam will be frustrated by the same influence 
which is sapping the foundation of many of our public high schools. Another 
salutary caution was given by the experience of the endowed school at Col- 
chester. The funds there are under the control of a self-perpetuating board 
of trustees. But the school embraces all departments of instruction from the 
infant school upward. Then it becomes a rival to the common schools, and 
depresses rather than elevates them. Various other points in the plan 
became the subject of careful thought and inquiry. The effort was made to 
attain all the light which the experience and skill of practical educators 
could furnish, though the painful conviction still remained, that others would, 
in like manner, hereafter learn wisdom from the errors into which we might 
fall. 

The opposing view was forcibly presented about this time 
by the Hon. George S. Boutwell, secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the State of Massachusetts, in an address before the 
American Institute of Instruction. The address is interesting 
not only because it presents a favorable view of the high school 
movement, but also because it makes special reference to the 
Norwich Free Academy. The following passages are especially 


significant : 


The distinguishing difference between the advocates of endowed schools 
and of free schools is this : those who advocate the system of endowed acade- 
mies go back in their arguments to one foundation, which is, that in education 
of the higher grades the great mass of the people are not to be trusted. And 
those who advocate a system of free education in high schools put the matter 
where we have put the rights of property and liberty, where we put the insti- 
tutions of law and religion —upon the public judgment. And we will stand 
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there. If the public will not maintain institutions of learning, then, I say, let 
institutions of learning go down. 

It is said that the means of education are better in an endowed academy, 
or in an endowed free school, than they can be in a public school. What is 
meant by means of education? I understand that, first and chiefly, as extra- 
neous means of education, we must look to a correct public sentiment, which 
shall animate and influence the teacher, which shall give direction to the 
school, which shall furnish the necessary public funds. An endowed free 
academy can have none of these things permanently. Take, for example, 
the free school established at Norwich by the liberality of thirty or forty 
gentlemen, who contributed ninety thousand dollars. What security is there 
that fifty years hence, when the educational wants of the people shall be 
changed, when the population of Norwich shall be double or treble what it is 
now, when science shall make greater demands, when these forty contributors 
shall have passed away, this institution will answer the wants of that genera- 
tion? According to what we know of the history of this country, it will be 
entirely inadequate; and, though none of us may live to see the prediction 
fulfilled or falsified, I do not hesitate to say that the school will ultimately 
prove a failure, because it is founded in a mistake.’ 


Mr. Boutwell discussed the same question in an address 
delivered at the dedication of the Powers Institute at Bernards- 
ton. His reference to Dartmouth College on that occasion is 
significant of the effect which the supreme court decision had 
had upon popular opinion with reference to secondary schools. 


He said: 

This institution is a high school, and the question isnow agitated, especially 
in the State of Connecticut, ‘“‘ How can the advantages of a high-school edu- 
cation be best secured?” This question I propose to consider. And, first, the 
high school must be a public school. A Jud/ic school | understand to be a school 
established by the public—supported chiefly or entirely by the public, con- 
trolled by the public, and accessible to the public upon terms of equality, 
without special charge for tuition. 

Private schools may be established and controlled by an individual, or by 
an association of individuals, who have no corporate rights under the govern- 
ment, but receive pupils upon terms agreed upon, subject to the ordinary 
laws of the land. 

Private schools may be founded also by one or more persons, and by them 
endowed with funds for their partial or entire support. In such cases the 
founder, through the money given, has the right to prescribe the rules by 
which the school shall be controlled, and also to provide for the appointment 
of its managers or trustees through alltime. In such cases, corporate powers 
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are usually granted by the government for the management of the business. 

But the chief rights of such an institution are derived from the founder, and 
the facilities for their easy exercise and quiet enjoyment are derived from 
the state. 

Such schools are sometimes, upon a superficial view, supposed to be pub- 
lic, because they receive pupils upon terms of equality, and no rule of 
exclusion exists which does not apply to all. And especially has it been 
assumed that a free school thus founded, as the Norwich Free Academy, which 
makes no charges for tuition, and is open to all the inhabitants of the city, is 
therefore a public school. These institutions are public in their use, but not 
in their foundation or control, and are therefore not public schools. The 
character of a school, as of an eleemosynary institution, is derived from the 
will of the founder; and when the beneficial founder is an individual, or a num- 
ber of individuals less than the whole political organization of which the indi- 
viduals are a part, the institution is private, whatever the rules for its enjoy- 
ment may be. To say that a school is a public school because it receives 
pupils free of charge for tuition, or because it receives them upon conditions 
that are applied alike to all, is to deny that there are any private schools, for 
all come within the definition thus laid down. 

Nor is there any good reasoning in the statement that a school is public 
because it receives pupils from a large extent of country. Dartmouth Col- 
lege is a private school, though its pupils come from all the land or all the 
world ; while the Boston Latin School is a public school, though it receives 
those pupils only whose homes are within the limits of the city. The first is 
a private school because it was founded by President Wheelock, and has 
been controlled by him and his successors, holding and governing and enjoy- 
ing through him, from the first until now; while the Boston Latin School is a 
public school, because it was established by the city of Boston, through the 
votes of its inhabitants, under the laws of the state, and is at all times subject, 
in its government and existence, to the popular will which created it. When 
we speak of the public we do not necessarily mean the world, nor the nation, 
nor even the state, but the word fud/ic, in a legal sense, may stand for any 
legal political organization, territorially defined, and intrusted in any degree 

with the administration of its own affairs... .. Nor is the public character 
of a school changed by the fact that private citizens may have contributed to 
its maintenance, if such contributors do not assume to stand in the relation of 
founders. It is well understood that the beneficial founder of a school is he 
who makes the first gift or bequest to it, and the legal founder is the gov- 
ernment which grants a charter or in any way confers upon it a corporate 
existence. If a town establish a high school, as in Bernardston today, and 
accept a gift or bequest, the character of the school is not changed thereby. 
Mr. Powers did not attempt to establish a new school. He gave the income 
of ten thousand dollars for the aid of schools then existing, and for the aid of 
a school whose existence was already contemplated by the laws of the state. 
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No change has been wrought in your institutions; they are still public,— your 
generous testator has only contributed to their support. And, in considering 
yet-further the question, ‘‘ How can the advantages of a high-school education 
be best secured ?”’ I shall proceed to compare, with what brevity I can com- 
mand, the public high school with the free high school or academy upon a 
private foundation. My reasoning is general, and the argument does not apply 


to all the circumstances of society. It is not everywhere possible to establish 
a public high school. In some cases the population may not be sufficient, 
in others there may not be adequate wealth, and in others there may not be 
an elevated public sentiment equal to the emergency. In such circumstances, 
those who desire education must obtain it in the best manner possible; and 
academies, whether free or not, and private schools, whether endowed or not, 
should be thankfully accepted and encouraged. Nor will high schools meet 
all the wants of society. There must always be a place for classical schools, 
scientific schools, professional schools, which, in their respective courses of 
study, either anticipate or follow, in the career of the student, his four years 
of college life. With these conditions and limitations stated, the point I seek 
to establish is that a public high school can do the work usually done in such 
institutions more faithfully, thoroughly, and economically than it can be done 
elsewhere. 

1. The supervision of the public school is more responsible, and conse- 
quently more perfect. In private schools, academies, and free high schools 
which are endowed, there is a board of trustees, who perpetuate, as a corpo- 
ration, their own existence. Each member is elected for life, and he is not 
only not responsible to the public, but he is not even responsible, except in 
extraordinary cases, to his associates. Responsibility is, in all governments, 
the security taken for fidelity. The election of representatives in the state 
or national legislature, for life, would be esteemed a great and dangerous 
innovation. 


2. The faithfulness of the teacher is very much dependent upon the super- 
vision to which he is subject. This is only saying that the teacher is human. 
In the public school there is no motive which can influence a reasonable man 
that would lead him to swerve in the least from his fidelity to the interest of 
the school as a whole. No partiality to a particular individual, no desire to 
promulgate a special idea, can ever stand in the place of that public support 
which is best secured by a just performance of his duties. In the private school, 
with a self-perpetuating board of trustees, the temptation is strong to make 
the organization subservient to some opinion in politics, religion, or social 
life. This may not always be done; but in many cases it has been done, and 
there is no reason to expect different things in the future. I concur, then, unre- 
servedly in the judgment which has placed this institution, in all its interests 
and in all its duties, under the control of the inhabitants of Bernardston.* 


*Op. cit., pp. 187-195. 
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There is no occasion to criticise these opposing views in this 
place. It may be remarked, however, that the Norwich Free 


Academy has had and continues to have a highly successful 
career. At the same time it cannot be said to have inaugurated 
any general movement toward the establishment of privately 
managed secondary schools as the direct continuation of city 
systems of elementary instruction. There is evidently room in 
our systems of public education for more than one type of 
secondary-school organization: but the dominant tendency of 
the past half-century is undoubtedly seen in the upward exten- 
sion of public elementary schools into public high schools. 
ELMER ELLSwortH Brown 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


(70 be continued ) 
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A Manual of Elementary Practical Physics for High Schools. By Ju.ius 
HoRTVET, B.S., Teacher of Physics in the East High School, Minneapo- 
lis. Publisher, H. W. Wilson, Minneapolis. 


THIs manual includes about forty experiments illustrating the fundamental 
principles of physics. In its general plan the book is similar to most other works 
along this line. In some important particulars, however, there is considerable differ- 
ence. First, the author does not give a large number of experiments from which to 
select. Second, he does not bind himself down to experiments recommended by any 
committee, or required by any particular college. The experiments given, however, 
are well selected and illustrate all the fundamental principles of mechanics, sound, 
heat, light, electricity, and magnetism. Third, he does not lay great stress upon the 
inductive method. In his preface he says: “While in theory much is conceded in 
favor of inductive methods in science teaching, it is found in practice that the purely 
inductive method fails at points where it is expected to do the greatest amount of 
good.” I think the experience of a great many science teachers will bear him out in 
this statement. 

In taking up an experiment the author generally begins by giving a short his- 
torical narrative leading up to a statement and discussion of the law. The apparatus 
to be used is then carefully described, and attention is called to the principal sources 
of error. The procedure comes next. This is made very clear without being too 
lengthy, and includes suggestions for tabulating results. He concludes each experi- 
ment with a series of questions and exercises, leading the pupil to interpret his results 
and to apply the law which has been verified. The book is to be strongly recom- 
mended on account of the extreme care with which all directions are given. With 
this book in hand it seems that any teacher of physics could conduct a thoroughly 
satisfactory course in this branch; for neither teacher nor pupil can escape catching 
the spirit of earnestness and cautiousness which pervades the book and inspires one 
to do the work with the utmost care and to obtain the most accurate results possible. 

WILLIAM A, REDENBAUGH 

HIGH SCHOOL, 

Quincy, 


A History of England, for High Schools aud Academies. By KATHERINE 
CoMAN and ELIZABETH KIMBALL KENDALL. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1899. $1.25. 


THERE has long been an urgent need for an English history which should embody 
the best results of modern scholarship and pedagogy. In the opinion of the reviewer 
the book before us is one of the best now upon the market and deserves careful 
consideration from every teacher of history. It is well written; it shows judicious 
selection of matter, a well balanced treatment, and it contains what has long been a 
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desideratum—a working bibliography, with marginal notes: both, however, in need of 
large additions. 

There are, however, obvious defects. The treatment of questions of anthropology 
and ethnology is out of date, and needs to be checked by reference to Ripley’s Races 
of Europe. The arrangement is faulty; ¢. g., the invention of the steam engine is 
recounted after Gladstone’s last administration. Historical facts are sometimes loosely 
stated: e¢. g., “the scramble for the possession of the dark continent” really began 
with Germany, not England, as asserted on p. 490. There are such obvious slips as 
“pax Romanum” (p. 22) and “He is the only one who fave” (p.44). But the most 
fundamental fault is a marked weakness in the treatment of economic matters: such 
books as Biicher’s Entstehung der Volkswirtschaft and Schmoller’s Mercantile System 
might have been consulted with profit. For example, there is no clear analysis of the 
economic causes for the growth and decay of feudalism, nor of the social and political 
consequences of division of labor and the development of transportation. In conse- 
quence of this the causal relation in history is obscured: events and changes come in 
the old-time, pre-Darwinian, deus ex machina, fashion. This is indeed the one radical 
defect of the book. 

It would be a matter of interest to know why only books in English are referred 
to. Were no others consulted? Or did the authors assume an ignorance of tongues 
among high-school teachers ? 


EDWARD VAN DYKE ROBINSON 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


A Short History of American Literature by WALTER C. BRONSON, designed 
principally for use in schools and colleges. Boston: 1). C. Heath & 
Co., 1900. 16mo. Pp. x + 374. 


“American Literature,” by CHARLES F. JOHNSON in his Outline History of 
English and American Literature, pp. 427-545. New York: American 
Book Company, Ig00. I2mo. Pp. 552. 


‘“‘The American School of Historians,’’ by ALBERT BUSHNELL HART in the 
International Monthly, September Igoo, Vol. II, pp. 294-322. Bur- 
lington, Vt, 


THE number of histories of American literature is constantly swelling. In 
recent years Professors Brander Matthews, Katharine Lee Bates, Pancoast, Beers, 
Albert H. Smyth, and several others have essayed volumes in this field. The latest, 
and one of the best of the briefer histories, comes from the pen of Professor Bronson, 
of Brown University. In appearance the book is one of the most attractive of recent 
text-books ; and a perusal shows it to be a substantial and valuable contribution to 
American literary history. “Even the earlier portions,” says the author, “are based 
almost wholly upon a study of the literature at first hand ;” for which he has enjoyed 
peculiar advantages, having access to such important collections as the Harris collec- 
tion of American poetry and the John Carter Brown Libfary in Providence. Conse- 
quently we expect to find a fresh, unhackneyed treatment of the subject, and we are 
not disappointed. 
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The arrangement is in the main equally satisfactory. Minor details of biography, 
along with much other matter, are compressed into concise footnotes, leaving room 
in the text for the more salient facts of life history and for critical estimates. The 
appendix contains extracts from the early literature; brief articles on early news- 
papers and magazines; a partial bibliography of colonial and Revolutionary litera- 
ture; and a reference list of books and articles. The last is not well arranged: it 
would have been better to give each title a paragraph and arrange either chronologi- 
cally or alphabetically. As it is, however, the bibliography is remarkably full, and, so 
far as we have tested it, accurate. On p. 345 we fail to find Col. T. W. Higginson’s 
Contemporaries (Boston, 1899). Schénbach’s Gesammelte Aufsatze zur neueren Litter- 
atur in Deutschland, Osterreich, Amerika, which probably appeared too recently to be 
included, may be added to p. 346. 

The proportion of the book, too, is good. While the leading writers are fully dis- 
cussed, the author finds room to speak of a larger number of minor authors than are 
usually mentioned in a book of this size. This has its advantages, even in a high- 
school history of literature; for the student cannot fail to be impressed with the 
abundance of our literature as well as by the inferiority of much of it. Some omis- 
sions, however, have ‘been noted: Elisha Mulford, author of Zhe Nation, Justin 
Winsor, John Fiske, Henry C. Lea, J. T. Trowbridge, Captain Charles King, Marion 
Crawford, Henry B. Fuller, Colonel Higginson, Mary Halleck Foote, Ruth McEnery 
Stuart, Rebecca Harding Davis, and Margaret Deland deserve at least mention. 
Eugene Field, too (p. 285), was something more than a writerof child poems. Yet 
these are minor faults; and Mr. Bronson’s criticism is careful, rarely extravagant, and, 
we believe, generally sound. 

Few misprints have been noted: Lanier was born in 1842 (p. 287); on p. 345, 
line 2 f. b., read F. L. Knowles; on p. 368, read M. N. Murfree. 

Professor Johnson’s brief sketch includes interesting descriptions of a few leading 
authors and some well chosen extracts. His own criticism he has supplemented by 
slicing up Lowell’s Fadle for Critics. Since this poem can be easily procured by 
itself, we can hardly approve of this use of several pages. It is difficult, too, to 
justify the order of treatment: why should Cooper precede Brockden Brown, or 
E. R. Sill precede Boker? Still, the author’s criticism, as far as it goes, is good. 
Fuller bibliographical details would have increased the value of the book. 

Professor Hart’s interesting sketch of American historiography, though written 
from the point of view of the historian, deserves the attention of students of literature 
as a concise description of the efforts of Americans, from Bradford to Rhodes, to tell 
the story of our past, or to discuss themes closely related to the history of America. 


CLARK SUTHERLAND NORTHUP 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


A School Latin Grammar. Prepared by Morris H. MorGan, Pu.D., 
Assistant Professor of Latin in Harvard University, chiefly from Lane’s 
Latin Grammar. Harper & Brothers, 1899. 


PROFESSOR GEORGE M. LANE, of Harvard, died in June 1897, leaving behind him 
material for a Latin grammar upon which he had been at work for about thirty years. 
Professor Morgan, who had been requested by Professor Lane to finish the book, found 


| 
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that about two thirds of it was in type and mostly stereotyped, but that 120 pages 
were still in the form of .a first draught. This matter Professor Morgan prepared for 
the printer, following the order of treatment laid down by Professor Lane, but 
adding additional examples, historical statements as to the usage of Latin writers, 
and about seventy new sections. The sections upon versification were furnished at 
the request of Professor Lane by a former pupil, Dr. H. W. Hayley, of Wesleyan 
University. 

The complete grammar was issued in the summer of 1898. Professor Morgan 
has in the volume under review abridged the complete grammar of 587 pages to a 
school grammar of 274 much smaller and more open pages. The smaller grammar 
closely follows the larger, since Professor Morgan has confined himself principally to 
omission and simplification. The only additions are versified rules for gender pre- 
pared by Professor Lane himself and a brief treatment of order of words based upon 
a fragmentary draught left by Professor Lane, none of which appears in the larger 
grammar. After each section number of the school grammar the corresponding sec- 
tion number of the larger grammar is inserted. It is to be hoped that this carful pro- 
vision for wider study will lead many secondary teachers to use for daily reference the 
original and scholarly product of Professor Lane’s labors for a lifetime. 

The examples are all taken from classical authors, and for the most part from the 
authors of the preparatory school — Caesar, Cicero, and Virgil. 

A distinguishing feature of the book is that there is no numerical subdivision 
of paragraphs, and that these are very short—the school grammar containing 
1175. 

Though Professor Lane’s grammars have so recently appeared, the indebtedness 
of all Latin teachers to him has been very great for help given to Dr. Charlton T. Lewis 
in the preparation of his Latin dictionaries; see Dr. Lewis’ preface to his Latin Dic- 
tionary for Schools (1889). This indebtedness is particularly great as to quality and 
the principal parts of verbs. 

Three of the most prominent excellencies of the grammar may be mentioned. 

There is evidence everywhere of the most scrupulous and fastidious accuracy, 
é. g., -re is printed as the first form in futures,the second in presents; the stem ending 
is printed thus, -O-; everywhere a form not found is wanting in the paradigms, e. g., 
the Ist sing. of the pres. indic. pass. of dare (330). 

The translations show marvelously sensitive and broad capacity for interpreta- 
tion. Note as samples the attention to derivation in translating va/dé, mightily ; the 
freshness and unconventionality of fwgzd, run away, sficid, spy, ndld, won't, pungo, 
punch, -7#7gd, smash; the neatness with which syntactical force is brought out in 
interea Catilina in prima acié versdri, Catiline meantime bustling round in the fore- 
front of battle (708), animus bene informatus a natura, a soul meetly fashioned by 
dame nature (614); note, too, how in the last the resources of old English are used ; 
note in omnia praeclira rara, all that’s very fair is rare, how the alliteration of the 
Latin is reproduced in English; fidelity to order and the spirit of Virgil in pond nox 
incubat atra, over the deep night broodeth black ; the ease and naturalness of /eve fit 
quod bene fertur onus, light gets the load that’s bravely borne (692), and the conversa- 
tion between the man and boy in 695 ; last of all note the mastery of modern idiom in 
uter est insanior hoirum ? which of these is the greater crank ? 

But the preparatory teacher will find that Professor Lane is a practical teacher as 
well as a finished scholar and that the book is full of “ nuggets of gumption.” He will 
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find the paradigms divided and framed by significant lines and irregularities mini- 
mized, as in omitting those stems of irregular verbs which are not irregular, in naming 
all-the few third declension abjectives which have -er in the masculine nominative 
singular, in taking the isolated caput out of the sample paradigms. He will find 
the distinction between verbs and verbal nouns emphasized both in the paradigms 
and in specific precept (319), and an admirable treatment of the much-muddled gerund 
and gerundive (988, 989), as well of guod, conjunction, 787, 788, 846, 791, zs¢e 1053, 
and ipse, 1060-1062. 

After studying this grammar one hardly knows which to admire most in Professor 
Lane — his industry, his accuracy, his fine taste, his keen intellect, or his sterling good 
sense. Professor Morgan has honored the memory of his teacher by the fidelity, skill, 
and sympathy with which he has revised, augmented, and abridged. 

Isaac B. BURGESS 

MORGAN PARK ACADEMY 


Dido: an Epic Tragedy, a dramatization from the AEneid of Vergil, arranged 
and translated by FRANK J. MILLER, the University of Chicago ; with 
Stage Setting, Actions, and Music by J. RALEIGH NELSON, the John 
Marshall High School. Silver, Burdett & Co. Pp. 88. price, $1.00. 


Every fresh attempt to represent in modern form the spirit of an ancient master 
is sure to receive a hearty welcome; and a constantly increasing number of scholars 
find it a congenial task to give to the world translations that shall rise above the 
level of the “dry Bohns of classical literature.” Professor Miller, in the present 
work, has undertaken not a mere translation of portions of the Aneid, but has hap- 
pily hit upon the more novel plan of placing the Dido episode in dramatic form. His 
theory, briefly stated in the preface, is this: “The epic is a drama on gigantic scale. 


....» While such gigantic dramas could be presented on no human stage, in them 
all are lesser actions of marked dramatic possibility... . . In the Aneid is found, 
among the minor parts which make up the epic whole, a dramatic action well-nigh 
complete, the love story of AEneas and Dido.” 

The dialogue of the four acts of the play is taken directly from Virgil, the 
exact reference to the original being conveniently indicated at the beginning of each 
speech. Occasionally a passage is introduced in a different connection, as the 
famous comment upon the murder of Polydorus 

“Quid non mortalia pectora cogis, 
Auri sacra fames ?” 
which is rendered 
“O awful, quenchless thirst of gold: ’ Twas ever thus, 
That thou hast spurred the hearts of men to deeds of blood,” 
and forms the exclamation of A<neas when he hears from Venus the story of the 
slaying of Sychaeus by Pygmalion. 

Beginning with the meeting, soon after their landing in Africa, of Aneas and 
Achates with Venus, as told in the first book of the Aineid, and necessarily omitting 
the long narrative of Aineas in the second and third books, the action rapidly 
advances through the story as narrated in the fourth book, until in the last act the 
dramatic climax is reached in the death of Dido. 
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Professor Miller’s rendering of the Latin is faithful and graceful. Of course, 
one does not feel quite satisfied with 
“ And those our mortal hopes defeated and o’erthrown 
Are mourned by human tears,” 
as a paraphrase of 

“Sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt,” 
but then what translation can do justice to Virgil’s exquisitely tender line ? 

Two lyrics introduced by Professor Miller arouse particular admiration: the 
first, a hymn to the dawn, sung by a chorus of Carthagenian maidens at the begin- 
ning of the first act; and the second in the banquet scene, the pleasing song of 
Iopas, suggested by a few lines in Virgil’s narrative. 


“Of the orb of the wandering moon I sing, 
As she wheels through the darkening skies ; 
Where the storm-brooding band of the Hyades swing, 
And the circling Triones arise ; 
Of the sun’s struggling ball, 
Which the shadows appall 
Till the menacing darkness flies ; 


Of the all-potent forces that dwell in the air, 
With its measureless reaches of blue ; 
The soft floating clouds of gossamer there, 
And the loud-wailing storm-rack too ; 
Of the rain and the winds, 
And the lightning that blinds 
When its swift-darting bolt flashes through ; 


Of the marvels deep-hid in the bowels of earth, 
In the dark caves of ocean confined, 
Where the rivers in slow-trickling rills have their birth, 
And the dense tangled mazes unwind ; 
In the deep underland, 
In the dim wonderland, 
Where broods the vast cosmical mind. 


Of the manifold wonders of life I sing, 
Its mysteries striving to scan, 
In the rippling wave, on the fluttering wing, 
In beast and all-dominant man. 
’ Tis the indwelling soul 
Of the god of the whole, 
Since the dawn of creation began.” 


These songs have been set to music by Mr. J. Raleigh Nelson. The first eleven 
lines of the Aneid with the accompaniment of Professor Stanley, of the University of 
Michigan form the prelude. Ample descriptions of the’stage setting not only add to 
the reader’s interest, but will also do much in rendering possible the production of 
the play by classes in school and college. 
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One may confidently predict for the work a grateful reception by teachers of 
Virgil, and a fulfillment of the author’s hope that it “may assist the pupil in school 
and at home to a fuller appreciation of the power and beauty of the great Roman 
poet.” 

The publishers are to be congratulated upon the attractive appearance of the 


volume. 
EDWARD A. BECHTEL 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Forms of Prose Literature, by J. H. GARDINER, Instructor in English 
at Harvard College. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1900. xiii 
+498 pp. $1.50. 


A TEACHER of rhetoric has reason for rejoicing when he finds in the preface of a 
book on rhetoric and composition an acknowledgment of obligation to Professor James’s 
Principles of Psychology, for what is just now particularly needed in the field of rhetoric 
is the psychological interpretation of rhetorical principles by scholars who are trained 
in both sciences. Such an acknowledgment is made in the preface of Mr. Gardiner’s 
large and attractive volume on the Forms of Prose, and an examination of the con- 
tents of the volume shows that the acknowledgment is not made without reason. 
Unfortunately for the cause of scientific rhetoric, however, Mr. Gardiner, although he 
knows his psychology so well, uses it less as an instrument of investigation than as an 
intellectual stimulant. For this, perhaps, his environment is responsible. There are 
colleges, I believe, where, traditionally, rhetoric is held to be not a science, but an art. 
A teacher in one of these colleges, and a high authority in rhetoric, has said that 
rhetoric “neither observes, nor discovers, nor classifies.” I fear that Mr. Gardiner 
wrote under the spell of this anathema. To be sure, he observes, he discovers, and he 
classifies, as every writer on rhetoric has done since the time of Corax; but he is 
afraid he will be caught at it. He shakes the boughs of the Tree of Knowledge with 
a furtive glance behind him, and on slight provocation bolts into the broad highway 
of Conventional Precept. Let us wish him greater courage in his next attempt. 
Meanwhile, in the present dearth of original investigation in rhetoric, we may be 
thankful for small favors. 

The book consists of two parts, an introductory part on the theory of the forms 
of prose and the art of writing them, and an illustrative part. In the introduction Mr. 
Gardiner attempts to classify prose discourse on psychological principles. To do so 
he calls attention to the two elements of which all experience is compounded, Thought 
and Feeling. These elements, though they are found in all literature, are combined 


in varying proportions in its different types. If feeling is in preponderance we have 
the Literature of Feeling; if thought {is in preponderance we have the Literature of 
Thought. Thus far all is plain sailing, though the classification really takes us very little 
beyond DeQuincy’s Literature of Knowledge, and Literature of Power. But now we 
meet one of the most difficult and baffling of rhetorical problems. How, upon this 
same principle, may we logically derive and distinguish the commonly accepted forms, 
description, narration, exposition, argument, and persuasion? Here, where we need 


most help, Mr. Gardiner leaves us in the lurch. “These divisions,” he says, “are 
and he goes on'to say: “After simplifying the matter 


’ 


artificial and largely arbitrary,’ 
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so much, it may seem a blind and wanton complication to turn back, as I must now 
do, from two categories to five. The complication, however, is only apparent. The 
learning of every art is really simplified by beginning with certain artificial motions: 
if you are learning even to box or to fence, you begin with stiff and simple movements 
and strokes which you can hardly recognize in the swift and flexible precision of the 
accomplished art. Just so when you are learning to write, you will get on much faster 
if you begin with problems in which your materials and your results are highly simpli- 
fied. These simple problems you will find in the old categories of the rhetoric — 
Exposition, Argument, Criticism, Narrative, Description. In each of these, as I shall 
go on to show, the respective importance of the elements of thought and of feeling can 
be specifically and clearly settled; and by thus attacking each problem in its simplest 
form you can see much more easily and clearly how to go to work.” 

In other words, our attitude to these five rhetorical categories should be like 
Kant’s attitude to the idea of God—although we cannot prove that they exist, we 
should still behave to them just as if they were real and significant! This is virtually 
an abandonment of the problem of classification, and nowhere in what follows, in 
spite of the most elaborate and painstaking treatment, does Mr. Gardiner succeed in 
recovering the lost ground. We learn that exposition, as the representative embodi- 
ment of thought, lies at one pole of discourse, and that description, as the representa- 
tive embodiment of feeling, lies at the other, and that between them somewhere in this 
wide bed lie argument, narrative, criticism (a strange bedfellow) and persuasion ; but 
whether these forms have sprung from a common ancestor, and if so, how they are 
related one to another, are questions to which the author returns no satisfactory 
answer. The truth is that the thought-emotion theory with which he sets out does not 
furnish a sufficient clue to a philosophic interpretation of the old categories, even if 
we distinguish (as Mr. Gardiner does not) the various rhetorical applications of the 
term emotion. Argument is not exposition plus feeling, narrative is not description 


plus thought. No emotional or intellectual heightening of any of the other types will 
result in criticism (if criticism be a distinct category). The rationale of the classifica- 


tion rests on a different basis. 

In other respects, also, the author’s reasoning is not wholly above suspicion. 
Thus, on p. 19, after dwelling upon feeling as a distinguishing mark of description 
and narrative, as compared with exposition, he goes on to say: “Of course both nar- 
rative and description enter largely into many explanations, but since their purpose 
is so different I shall include them in the discussion of explanatory writing. Here 
I am speaking only of such stories and descriptions as are written to amuse a reader 
and stir his feelings.” This is as if he should say that the distinguishing mark of 
a politician is peculation, and then add that he is speaking only of politicians who 
embezzle. 

But if we must look askance at the teacher turned psychologist, we can feel for 
the teacher on his own ground nothing but admiration. As mentor to young writers, 
Mr. Gardiner is unqualifiedly successful. His suggestions in this book are shrewd, 
practical, and thought-provoking, and are imparted with a fairness and an amenity that 
are irresistible. He has the rare gift of simple and unaffected conversation. More- 
over, the stream of talk, though everywhere bright and clear, is nowhere shallow. 
Partly as the result of his psychological studies, perhaps, the author inclines to the 
profounder view of the problems, not only of expression, but of life. Thus, in discus- 
sing the plot of narrative, he says: “The sequence of cause and effect in fiction, as in 
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life, is one of the facts which are always poignant. In life one thing does follow 
another; and the tracing out and noting of the inevitable sequence has an unfailing 
fascination. If you wish to give your story substance, therefore, and, perhaps to leave 
it as an addition to the wisdom of mankind, make the chain of consequences in your 
story obvious though unobtrusive. This sequence, the necessary result of human con- 
duct, and the inscrutable workings of fate, have been the material of story-makers from 
the dawn of literature to our own present day. With the Greeks it was personified ; it 
was Nemesis, the vengeance of the gods, punishing the house of the Atreidae for their 
pride and presumption by blindness to what they were doing. In our drier way we 
reduce it to a matter of evolution or of conservation of energy, to the law of heredity, 
and of the survival of the fittest. But however we phrase it, the explanation of human 
happiness and misfortunes and the resolution of them to their causes, is a perennial 
fascination to the human mind.” 

How refreshing this, after the dandling and beslobbering and trivializing of the 
subject which we find in many recent text-books. 

The illustrative part of the book is more difficult to criticise than the first part, 
for the reason that it is almost impossible to tell in advance how any given example 
will endure the shock of the recitation process. Judging @ priori, the specimen from 
Darwin’s Origin of Species, on p. 181, seems peculiarly unfortunate for an opening 
selection. The genealogical tree which stands just within the threshold will not, I 
fear, be attractive to young persons. It offers to them no shade. It is, indeed, a tree 
of life, but not “ Des Leben’s goldner Baum” of the poet. It would be better in a 
course of this kind, if my experience is a guide, to begin with something more con- 
crete. Theoretically a teacher ought to begin with prose that is highly abstract and 
skeleton-like, and pass by degrees to prose that is warm, full-blooded and highly col- 
ored; and this is what Mr, Gardiner has done. In practice, however, it makes little 
difference where you begin, provided the selection is interesting and the problem it 
presents is simple, or can be made simple. And a beginning once made, the natural 


order of progression would seem to be from the simple and concrete to the complex 


and abstract. 

Again, and still judging @ priori, the example from Professor James’s Will to 
Believe is an injudicious selection as an illustration of argument, because it is itself an 
attempt to prove the legitimacy of a certain argumentative process. To ask a student 
to keep one eye on Mr. Gardiner’s theory of argument, another eye on Professor 
James’s theory of argument, and a third eye on Professor James’s exemplification of Mr. 
Gardiner’s theory, is to ask more than the normally constituted vertebrate is fitted to 
perform. 

The remaining examples are uniformly good. If any exception is to be taken, it 
is to their modernity. Is it not well to temper these hot-head evolutionary Steven- 
sons and Collinses and La Farges by mixing with them some of the remoter and less 
strenuous masters of prose ? 

The book is, in general, carefully edited. Nevertheless, a few slips must be noted : 
p- 55, line 7, the grammatical office of early is not clear; p. 59, second line from 
the bottom, wz// is omitted; p. 89, the word fhe is missing at the end of line 18; p. 

39, it is not clear to how much of the preceding discussion ‘therefore is illative ; pp. 
133, 134, 157, 163, 166, the references to pages in the second part of the book are 
uniformly wrong; p. 281, the reference to the Will to Believe should be pp. 1-31; p. 
282, the reference to Professor James’s chapter on “ Reasoning” should be p. 325, not 
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323, the latter reference in the contents of Professor James’s book being a typographi- 
cal error. 

A more serious mistake (worse than a crime, I should suppose, in the eyes of a 
Harvard man) occurs on p. 136. There the author says that in Stevenson’s Atdnapped 
“the baking day on the rock” follows naturally though necessarily “from David’s 
sleepiness on watch.”” Not so. The baking day on the rock is in chapter xx; David 
falls asleep on watch in chapter XXII. 

FRED NEWTON SCOTT 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


GEORGE HERBERT LOCKE 


THE Journal of School Geography for September has a very clever and 
interesting sketch entitled ‘‘ A Novel School: Mistress Europe teaching her 
Children,” by Joan Berenice Reynolds. It is one of the cleverest and most 
suggestive sketches we have seen, and is well worth discussing with children 
of even high-school grade. 

EVEN the old conservative bodies are beginning to feel the importance 
of the great onward movement in education, and the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science was stirred at its recent meeting by a proposal 
to form a section for the discussion of educational questions and to prepare 
the ground for a wider and more effective system of scientific and technical 
instruction. With characteristic British prudence they will ‘‘ consider” the 
matter, but it is almost certain that such a section will be formed at the 
meeting next year at Glasgow. 


THE following extract from the program of the higher schools of Ger- 
many, as laid down by the minister, shows the importance with which the 
study of the native language is viewed: 

In the organization of our secondary schools, the instruction in German is second 
only to that in religion in its ethical importance. The task imposed on it is one of 
excessive difficulty, and can only be worthily achieved by a teacher who, assisted by 
a thorough comprehension of our language and its history, upheld by enthusiasm for 
the treasures of our literature, and animated by a patriotic disposition, is enabled to 
inspire the receptive hearts of our young people with love for the German tongue, 
German nationality, and German intellectual greatness. 

School and Home Education has arisen from the disastrous fire which 
swept everything away —even that most valuable of all assets to the publisher 
—the subscription list. It is now doing business at the old stand, Bloom- 
ington, Ill., and the Public School Publishing Company desires any of our 
readers who may be subscribers to that journal to send at once their names 
and addresses and the time of expiration of their paid subscription as nearly 
as they can remember. We congratulate Mr. Brown on his enterprise in 
getting his paper out on time in spite of all the discouraging circumstances, 
and we hope the School and Home will enter on a career of new and even 
“greater prosperity. 

SECONDARY education in Victoria, in the new commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, seems to be in a bad way if we can judge from three resolutions passed 
at a recent meeting. They were to this effect : 

That the present condition of secondary education in Victoria is extremely unsat- 
isfactory, and that sweating among secondary teachers prevails to a deplorable extent; 
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that these evils are mainly due to the absence of any state regulation as to the com- 
petence of persons engaged in secondary teaching; that legislation is urgently 
demanded with a view to securing proper efficiency; and that it should take the form 
of compulsory registration of teachers and schools. 

It seems as if Australia might learn from her “sister within the empire,” 
Canada, in educational organization as well as in political federation. 


HOLLAND is making remarkable progress in the support given to educa- 
tion. Twenty years ago her expenditure on elementary education was about 
$1,500,000, while this year she appropriated for the same purpose about 
$4,350,000. The schools are almost free, the fee charged being about a 
penny a week, but there is exemption from even this in the case of those too 
poor to pay. Every town of more than 20,000 inhabitants is bound to main- 
tain a gymnasium, and in all secondary schools English, French, and Ger- 
man form part of the curriculum. There is a special effort now being made 
to make free provision for those boys who propose to enter commercial or 
industrial occupation, for in this way Holland hopes to regain some of her 
ancient prestige as a great commercial nation. 


AT the fall meeting of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, to be held at 
Ann Arbor, November 30 and December I, the following topics are to be dis- 
cussed: 1. The newly formulated entrance requirements to the University of 
Michigan. 2. High School Statistics, wherein an attempt will be made to 
discover what statistics are of permanent worth and to determine how uni- 
formity may be obtained both as to content and form. 3. To what extent 
should collateral work be insisted on in the study of the Ancient Languages 
and in History? 4. Rhetoricals in the High School. 5. The Place of Phys- 
ical Geography in the Program of Studies. 6. The Equipment of the High 
School Principal. This program is rich in suggestion for high-school men, 
and promises to bring out a large attendance. Principal J. H. Harris, of 
Bay City, is President of the club, and Superintendent H. M. Slauson, of Ann 
Arbor, Secretary. 


Mr. L. D. HARVEY, State Superintendent of Education in Wisconsin, 
has been issuing some very suggestive pamphlets upon various departments 
of educational work in that state. The latest of these is a List of Books for 
High School Libraries. It is a difficult matter to make a judicious selection 
of books covering such a wide range of subjects, so it is not a matter of great 
surprise that some departments have suffered. The department of “peda- 
gogy”’ is singularly unfortunate, and the absence of a book such as Hanus’ 
Educational Aims and Educational Values, which deals particularly with 
problems of secondary education, raises some doubt as to the selective 
powers of the author. Dr. Dewey’s School and Society and President Eliot’s 
Educational Reform are not mentioned. Russell’s excellent work on Zhe 
Secondary Schools of Germany and Laurie’s Historical Survey of Pre-Chris- 
tian Education have no place under “history of education.” If the special 
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notice on page 4 means that all books purchased with the library funds must 
be selected from this list we fear that this restriction in choice in these two 
departments will be an injustice. 

IT 1s pleasant to read that such cordial relations exist between England 
and France as far as educational development and relative progress along 
practical lines are concerned. On the first of last month fifty-four selected 
English candidates entered the French é¢coles norma/es in different parts of 
France as répétitrices. These écoles normales are secular state schools 
where all religions are tolerated and where at the age of sixteen, students 
enter to fit themselves for the positions of teachers in elementary schools. 
Each department in France has one such school. The general teaching of 
English is carried on by French teachers, but these réfétitrices from England 
are expected to supplement this by giving the students “true and vivid 
impressions of English life and literature and to make them familiar with 
English colloquially.” This scheme has been in operation some seven years 
and has proved of great educational value. The women who obtain such 
positions have splendid chances to study the French system of education 
from the inside, to receive many suggestions that will be valuable to them in 
the teaching to which they will return, and to confer much benefit upon the 
schools in France to which they are temporarily attached. 


THAT the interest in the training of teachers as a department of university 
work is increasing in England is clearly shown by the action of the confer- 
ence of the representatives of the London colleges in passing the following 
resolutions: (1) That it is desirable that a department for the study of theoret- 
ical and practical pedagogy should be formed in connection with the new 
University of London. (2) That it is desirable that at its head there should be 
a university professor of education capable of superintending both the theoret- 
ical and practical training. (3) That the course of training should be post- 
graduate. (4) That graduates of any university in the British Empire, or 
persons who have passed a final degree examination of any such university, 
may be admitted to the course of training. (5) That the course of training 
occupy one academical year. (6) That an examination be held to which 
those students shall be admitted who have completed the prescribed course 
and have satisfied the professor in their practical work. (7) That a special 
diploma or certificate be given to successful candidates. (8) That the 
course should include (i) the study of educational theory, history, and prac- 
tice, including method, school organization, and hygiene; (ii) practical train- 
ing in teaching in a school or schools specially recognized for that purpose. 
(9) That students should have the opportunity of teaching and seeing teach- 
ing in a variety of schools. 

Ir 1s always with pleasure and profit that we read the annual address of 
Superintendent Greenwood, of Kansas City, Mo., to his teachers. They are 
truly “heart to heart” talks, and are responsible for that unity of interest in 
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educational matters so characteristic of that city. In his recent address he 
thus aptly describes the great activity in school work which is so apparent in 
the country: 

The teacher who sits still and expects to see the school work of this country go 
on in the same way, year after year, simply reads the educational signs of the times 
backward. Life, movement, activity are manifest everywhere from the vacation 
schools of the crowded cities through the summer schools of the universities in every 
section of this country. Old institutions that were living on a dead record of the past 
have been rejuvenated, and are now using all the latent forces at their command to 
keep up with their younger and more vigorous and progressive rivals. Teachers, 
principals, and superintendents are spending their summer vacations at the great 
universities in order to understand, to appreciate, and to adapt university methods to 
their lower grade work, while the universities in their summer schools are putting 
forward, as teachers and lecturers, their brightest and most ambitious professors to 
instruct those in attendance. 

It is beginning to be recognized that good methods are very closely akin, 
although applied in modified forms, in all grades of schools, and that open-minded 
teachers are seeking the best that has yet been discovered in the theory and practice 
of education, or in the art of imparting knowledge, or improved methods of presenta- 
tion. Those who went away this past summer to increase their present store of 
learning by study and observation will go into school this fall with a wider horizon 
and a very different outlook from the one they had when the schools closed in June. 
They have come in contact with another order of mind, with another educational 
atmosphere, with another spiritual influence, and with a newer and broader concep- 
tion of education and the many currents of influence that are pouring into our civili- 
zation to make up the composite that we call our national life. 

We need lifting up out of the lower ground, out of the shadows, to the hilltops 
and the mountain tops, so as to see all that vast educational plain, and to under- 
stand the play of the myriad forces at work there, shaping into form the institutional 
life of our people. We are working with destiny—the destiny of this nation. It is 
no ordinary trust—it is the highest ever imposed on man and woman. Do you know 
it and feel it as a great force working in all things round about us ? 

THE National Herbart Society has been reorganized and will be hence- 
forth known as the National Society for the Scientific Study of Education. 
The Committee on Reorganization, Messrs. F. G. Blair, Charles De Garmo, 
Charles A. McMurry, and Edward R. Shaw, have sent out the following 
statement of the aim and proposed plan of organization for the society: 

ARTICLE I—Its Opject 

The name suggests the general purpose of the society. It contemplates a seri- 
ous, continuous,eintensive study of educational problems. It stands for no particular 
creed or propaganda. It seeks nothing short of the truth and stands for nothing else. 
In aim and spirit and method it seeks to be scientific. 

ARTICLE PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 

Sec. 1. Members. 1. The society consists of active and associate members. 

2. Active members. The active membership shall, for the present, be limited to 
100. Only active members may take part in the discussions. 
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3. The chief qualification for active membership shall be the possession of time, 
ability, and inclination to undertake a serious scientific study of educational problems. 
A fee (say $2 or $3) per year will be charged. 

4. Vacancies, when occurring in the active body, shall be filled by election at 
the first meeting. 

5. Associate members. Anyone may become an associate member by paying a 
yearly fee of $1. Such members shall be entitled to receive the publications of the 
society and to attend all its meetings. 

SEc. 2. Officers and committees. 1. The officers of the society shall consist of a 
president, a secretary, and a treasurer, who shall be elected yearly at the winter 
session of the society. 

2. A committee consisting of the president, secretary, treasurer, and two other 
active members of the society shall carry into effect the will of the active body respect- 
ing the subjects to be discussed at its meeting and the matter which is to appear in 
its publications. 

Sec. 3. Publications. 1. Thesociety shall publish Zhe Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Scientific Study of Education, and such supplements as it sees fit to add. 

2. The time of publishing the yearbook or supplements shall be determined by 
the committee. 

3. These publications shall be sent to the active and associate members of the 
society. 

ARTICLE III 

Sec. 1. Time and place of meetings. 1. This society shall meet twice a year. 

2. One of these meetings shall be in connection with and at the same time and 
place as the National Educational Association ; the other in connection with and at 
the same time and place of meeting as the Department of Superintendence. 

3. All the details of these meetings shall be determined by the committee. 


The Outlook of New York City recently published the following excellent 
list of books in answer to the request of a reader who desired to know what 
books on natural history were suitable for a school library the cost not to 
exceed $75 or possibly $100. The explanations of the editor of the depart- 
ment of queries we quote, with the list. 


The following list of books relating to Natural History and cognate subjects was 
prepared at our request bya teacher of experience. Other correspondents and readers 
will, we think, find it useful. Any bookseller could procure the works named, but the 
prices given are those actually obtained by one library buying all the books and 
receiving a discount: “ Autobiography of the Earth,” Hutchinson, 96c.; “‘ First Book 
in Geology,” Shaler, 95c.; “Geological Excursions,” Winchell, $1; “Story of our 
Continent,” Shaler, 8oc.; “ Nature and Man in America,” Shaler, 96c.; “ Introduction 
to Geology,” Scott, $1.71; “ Rivers of North America,” Russell, $1.28 ; ‘“‘ How Plants 
Grow,” Gray, 76c.; “ How to Know the Wild Flowers,” Dana, $1.40; “ Botanizing,” 
Bailey, 48c.; “Plant Life,” Barnes, $1.07; “Elementary Botany,” Atkinson, $1.19; 
“Trees of the Northern United States,” Apgar, 95c.; “‘How to Know the Ferns,” 
Parsons, $1.20; ‘“‘ Moulds, Mildew, and Mushrooms,” Underwood, $1.43; “‘ Life and 
Her Children,” Buckley, 96c.; “ Days out-of-doors,” Abbott, 96c.; “ Wild Neighbors,” 
Ingersoll, 96c.; “Boys and Girls in Biology,” Stevenson, 64c.; “ Zodlogy,” Packard, 
$2.28; “Insect Life,”” Comstock, 96c.; “ Ants, Bees, and Wasps,” Lubbock, $1.28; 
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“ Aquatic Insects,” Miall, $1.12; “Entomology for Beginners,” Packard, $1.33; 
“Life of a Butterfly,” Scudder, 75c.; “ Brief Guide to Common Butterflies,” Scudder, 
94c.; Butterflies,” Scudder, $1.43; “‘ Life Histories of American Insects,” Weed, 96c.; 
“Manual of Vertebrate Animals,” Jordan, $2.03; “Handbook of Birds of Eastern 
North America,” Chapman, $1.92; “ Aspects of the Earth,” Shaler, $1.60; “ Lakes 
of North America,” Russell, $1.50; “Trees of Northeastern America,’ Newhall, 
$1.12; “ Butterfly Book,” Holland, $2.55; “ American Fishes,” Goode, $2.24; “ Bird 
Neighbors,” Blanchan, $1.28; “‘ Birds that Hunt and are Hunted,” Blanchan, $1.28; 
“Evolution of Geography,” Keane, $1.60; ‘ Winners in Life’s Race,” Fisher, 96c.; 
“‘Curious Homes and Their Tenants,” Beard, 59c.; “ Sparks from a Geologist’s Ham- 
mer,” Winchell, $1; “Our Native Ferns,’’ Underwood, $1; “ Walks and Talks in the 
Geological Field,” Winchell, $1; “Forms of Water in Clouds and Rivers,” Tyndall, 
g6c.; “First Book of Physical Geography,” Tarr, 99c.; “Elementary Physiology, 
Morgan, 58c.; “Elementary Meteorology,” Waldo, $1.50; “Elementary Physiogra- 
phy,” Thornton, 72c.; “Elementary Meteorology,” Davis, $2.50; “ Physical Proper- 
ties of Gases,” Kimball, 80c.; “ Sound, Light, and Heat,” Wright, 72c.; “‘ Electricity,” 
Brennan, 48c.; “Wireless Telegraphy,” Bottone, 64c.; “Electricity,” Caillard, 80c.; 
“Whirlwinds, Cyclones, and Tornadoes,” Davis, 38c.; Elementary Meteorology,” 
Ward, $1.12; “ Minerals, and How to Study Them,” Dana, $1.13; “Fairyland of 
Science,” Fishes, 96c.; ‘‘ The Sun,” Young, $1.28; ‘* Volcanoes, Their Structure, etc.,” 
Bonney, $1.28; “ Earthquakes and Other Earth Movements,” Milne, $1.12; “ Stories 
of Insect Life,” Murfeldt and Weed, 30c.; “Citizen Bird,” Wright and Coues, $1.35; 
“Our Native Trees,’ Keeler, $1.60; “ Familiar Trees and Their Leaves,’’ Matthews, 
$1.12; “Shrubs of Northeastern America,” Newhall, $1.12; “Guide to the Trees,” 
Lounsberry, $1.60; “ Extinct Monsters,” Hutchinson, $1.26; “ Ice-Work, Present and 
Past,” Bonney, 96c.; “Story of the Hills,” Hutchinson, 96c.; “ North American Slime- 
Moulds,” Macbride, $2.03; “ Lessons with Plants,” Bailey, 99c.; “‘ Nature and Work 
of Plants,” Macdougal, 72c.; “ Plant Relation,” Coulter, 99c.; “ Plant Structures,” 
Coulter, $1.08 ; “‘ Our Native Birds,” Lange, goc.; “ Manual of Zodlogy,” Parker and 
Haswell, $1.44; “Colors of Animals,” Poulton, $1.12; “ Geographical and Geologi- 
cal Distribution of Animals,” Heilprin, 96c.; “ Wonders of the Yellowstone,” Richard- 
son, 96c.; “Gleaning sfrom Nature,” Blatchley, $1.13; “ Physiography for Advanced 
Students,” Simmons, 99c.; “Glaciers of North America,” Russell, $1.75; “ Physiology 
of the Senses,” McKendrick and Snodgrass, $1.20; “Introduction to Zodlogy,” 
Davenport, $1.20. 

Mr. LAWRENCE C. HULL, principal of the academic department of the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, recently contributed to the Evening Post of 
New York City a very able article on the “ Private School for Boys,’ its 
necessity, its opportunity, its conduct, and its future. The author acknowl- 
edges the indebtedness of the private school to the public high school and 
writes in an optimistic manner of the progress that is being made in the 
methods of instruction, The following extracts will give our readers a clue 
to his point of view: 

But the quiet revolution in the life of American secondary schools within the last 
half-century has included many other elements in a boy’s development besides the 
sharpening of his wits or his preparation for a college examination. Let me mention 
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briefly some of the changes that have come in secondary-school life within the last 


twenty-five years. 

The work of “keeping” a private school for boys has become more of a profes- 
sion, less of a business. There are still altogether too many schools maintained solely 
for the profit of the proprietors; but most of the purely proprietary schools are now 
administered with a genuine desire to serve other besides merely mercenary ends, and 
the number of richly endowed schools has increased notably. The work of the teacher 
in such a school now calls for men who have professional qualifications, and who 
intend to teach throughout their lives. Schools of high grade can no longer afford 
to stock their corps with fresh college graduates, who wish to teach for two or three 
years before they continue their studies for some other profession; and, furthermore, 
no reputable school can afford to place boys in the hands of men and women who 
have not carried their own studies beyond a secondary school. 

Most of the really strong schools demand in the heads of their departments men 
whose studies and experience have already made them professional experts. No 
change in the organization of the school is more noteworthy or more fruitful of good 
than this departmental organization, which has given trained directive energy to the 
work of the different parts of the school machine. The school must still reflect the 
character of its head; must still be in brain and heart largely what he is; but a well- 
organized department guarantees effective administration, affords the head of the 
department an opportunity to reveal his executive capacity, and safeguards the pupil 
from injury at the hands of incompetent instructors. 

Comparatively few private schools restrict their work to preparing boys for col- 
lege. The wisest students of educational science agree that the same course of study 
that prepares most effectively for college will give the largest educational results to 
the young man whose academic training ends with the close of his school work. But 
the varying demands of American colleges and scientific schools compel the outlining 
of different courses of study. Yet it is clearly seen that even in schools that profess to 
do nothing but fit for college the curriculum is broader than college requirements 
would make it. The schoolboy is now thought of as an embryonic citizen of the 
republic, as a member of the school community, whose school life should fit him for 
the larger life of the civic community. This is the explanation of much of the educa- 
tional ferment of these later years; of the wholesome interest in the study of history, 
especially of American history; of the struggle to find a place for economics, more 
modern languages, and physical science in the curriculum; of the heroic and fruitful 
attempt to teach English in such a way that the graduate of a good school may love 
our classic literature and may write and speak clearly and effectively ; of the delib- 
erate and systematic employment of outdoor athletic sports as a means to evoke and 
train such elements of manhood as cannot be touched by the quiet work of the class 
room. 

Yet this extraordinary interest in the boy’s larger growth has not come at a sacri- 
fice of an interest in pure scholarship. ‘There never has been a time when the philoso- 
phy and the practice of teaching have been so widely and so carefully discussed. A 
whole library of pedagogic literature dealing with secondary-school problems has 
been written within the last fifteen years. Educational associations, schoolmasters’ 
clubs, teachers’ magazines, special committees for discussing educational doctrine and 
outlining courses of study, frequent conferences between college professors and school- 
teachers, increasing comity between school and college, and a clearer recognition of 
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the fact that the two institutions are engaged in the same work — these are only a few 
of the evidences that in the effort to help make a civic leader the school is not forget- 
ting that its first function after all is to train a boy’s mind. 

From this public service for the country’s schools it is unfortunately true that 
many heads of private schools have held aloof, or have taken part in public discussion 
only when selfish ends might be served by the prominence thus gained. But most of 
those who teach in private schools today are less exclusive in sentiment and practice 
than most of the same class were twenty years ago. There is a growing sense of pro- 
fessional union between private and public schoolmen, which is both the evidence 
and the result of the professional nature of the work that each is doing. 

Mr. F. A. OGG, of the Manual Training High School, Indianapolis, has 
been making an investigation into the teaching of history in Indiana, and 
finds that a very small proportion of the teachers are teachers of history 
exclusively, this subject being most often combined with English or with 
Latin. Out of 125 schools reporting, Mr. Ogg says in 100 history is being 
taught by persons who have not specialized in this subject, and he concludes 
that ‘the most serious need of the history work in the high schools of Indiana 
is the introduction, as rapidly as possibie, of teachers who through long and 
careful and patient historical study have really paid the price of the truest 
success in history teaching.”” The university, on the one hand, must recog- 
nize the importance of this subject in our schools and encourage preparation 
for the teaching of it, and school boards, on the other hand, must provide for 
such remuneration as will justify persons in specializing in it. Mr. Ogg cer- 
tainly agrees with the position taken by Mr. McManis in his article in this 
number, and the inference is that conditions in Indiana do not differ much 
from those in California, for he says at the end of his interesting article: 
“Only very slowly has the truth dawned upon us that the teaching of history 
requires specially prepared teachers, just as languages or mathematics. 
The great work immediately before us is to break down the all too common 
habit of supposing that, while some peculiar fitness is required for the teach- 
ing of geometry and Latin and physics, the work of teaching history may 


very well be put off upon anybody who aspires after it, or will submit to it, 
or happens to have a vacant period on the schedule.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


A Short History of American Literature. By Walter C. Bronson, A.M., Brown Uni- 
versity. 1I2mo., green cloth. 474 pages. Price 80 cents. D.C. Heath & Co. 


Experimental Chemistry. By Lyman C. Newell, Ph.D., State Normal School, Lowell, 
Mass. Cloth. Illustrated. 435 pages. Price $1.10. D.C. Heath & Co. 


The Universal Solution ; for Numerical and Literal Equations. By M. A. McGinnis. 
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